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Cuapter IX. 
LOVERS PARTED. 


ALTER, little dreaming the blow his own love had received, 

made Percy write to Julia an apology, and an invitation 

to visit his new house if he was forgiven. Julia said she could 

not forgive him, and would not go. Walter said, “Put on your 
bonnet, and take a little drive with me.” 

“Oh, with pleasure,” said Julia slily. 

So then Walter drove her to the new house, without a word 
of remonstrance on her part, and Fitzroy met her radiant, and 
Walter slipped away round a corner, and when he came back the 
quarrel had dissolved. He had brought a hamper with all the ne- 
cessaries of life—tablecloth, napkins, knives, forks, spoons, cold 
pie, salad, and champagne. They lunched beside the brook on the 
lawn. The lovers drank his health, and Julia appointed him 
solemnly to the post of “ peace-maker,” “ For,” said she, “ you have 
shown great talent that way, and I foresee we shall want one, for 
we shall be always quarrelling ; sha’n’t we, Percy ?” 

“N—o; n—never again.” 

“Then you mustn’t be jealous.” 

“Tm not. I d—despise j—jealousy. I’m above it.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” said Julia drily. 

“Come, don’t begin again, you two,” said Walter, “or—no 
champagne.” 

“ Now, what a horrid threat!” said Julia. “ I'll be good, for one.” 
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In short, they had a merry time, and Walter drove Julia home. 
Both were in high spirits. 
In the hall Walter found a short note from Mary Bartley : 


“Dear, pean Watter,—I write with a bleeding heart to tell 
you that papa has only just discovered our attachment, and I am 
grieved to say he disapproves of it, and has forbidden me to 
encourage your love, that is dearer to me than all the world. It 
is very hard. It seems so cruel. But I must obey. Do not 
make obedience too difficult, dear Walter. And pray, pray do not 
be as unhappy as Tam. He says he has reasons, but he has not 
told me what they are, except that your father has other views for 
you; but, indeed, with both parents against us what can we do? 
Forgive me the pain this will give you. Ask yourself whether it 
gives me any less. You were all the world tome. Now every- 
thing is dull and distasteful. What a change in one little day! 
We are very unfortunate. But it cannot be for ever. And if you 
will be constant to me you know I shall to you. I could not 
change. Ah, Walter! I little thought when I said I would 
temporise, how soon I should be called on to do it. I can’t write 
any more for crying. Ido nothing but cry ever since papa was 
so cruel; but I must obey. “Your loving, sorrowful 

“ Mary.” 


This letter was a chilling blow to poor Walter. He took it 
into his own room, and read it again and again. It brought the 
tears into his own eyes, and discouraged him deeply for a time. 
But, of course, he was not so disposed to succumb to authority as 
the weaker vessel was. He wrote back : 


“My own Love,—Don’t grieve for me. I don’t care for any- 
thing so long as you love me. I shall resist, of course. As for 
my father, 1 am going to marry Julia to Percy Fitzroy, and so 
end my governor’snonsense. As for your father, I do not despair 
of softening him. It is only a check; it is not a defeat. Who 
on earth can part us if we are true to each other? God bless 
you, dearest! I did not think you loved me so much. Your 
letter gives me comfort for ever, and only disappointment for a 
time. Don’t fret, sweet love. It will be all right in the end. 

“Your grateful, hopeful love, till death, 
“WALTER.” 


Mary opened this letter with a beating heart. She read it with 
tears and smiles and utter amazement. She knew so little about 
the male character that this way of receiving a knockdown blow 
astonished and charmed her. She thought to herself, “No wonder 
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women look up to men. They will have their own way; they 
resist of course. How sensible! We give in, right or wrong. 
What a comfort I have got a man to back me, and not a poor, 
sorrowing, despairing, obeying thing like myself!” 

So she was comforted for a minute, and settled in her own 
mind that she would be good and obedient, and Walter should do 
all the fighting. But letters soon cease to satisfy the yearning 
hearts of lovers unnaturally separated. Walter and Mary lived 
so near each other, yet now they never met. Bartley took care 
of that. He told Mary she must not walk out without a maid, or 
ride without a servant; and he gave them both special orders. 
He even obliged her with his own company, though that rather 
bored him. 

Under this severe restraint Mary’s health and spirits suffered, 
and she lost some of her beautiful colour. 

Walter’s spirits were kept up only by anger. Julia Clifford saw 
he was in trouble, and asked him what was the matter. 

“Oh, nothing that would interest you,” said he, rather sullenly. 

“Excuse me,” said she. “I am always interested in the 
troubles of my friends, and you have been a good friend to me.” 

“It is very good of you to think so. Well, then, yes, I am 
unhappy. I am crossed in love.” 


“Ts it that fair girl you introduced me to when out riding ?” 
“Yes.” 


“She is lovely!” 

“ Miss Clifford, she is an angel!” 

“Ah! Ah! We are all angels till we are found out. Who is 
the man ?” 

“What man?” 

“That she prefers to my good Walter. She deserves a good 
whipping, your angel.” 

“Much obliged to you, Miss Clifford; but she prefers no man 
to your good Walter, though I am not worthy to tie her shoes. 
Why, we are devoted to each other.” 

“Well, you needn’t fly out at me. I am your friend, as you 
will see. Make me your confidante. Explain, please. How can 
you be crossed in love if there’s no other man?” 

“It’s her father. He has discovered our love, and forbids her 
to speak to me.” 

“Her father!” said Julia contemptuously. “Is that all? 
That for her father! You shall have her in spite of fifty fathers. 
If it had been a lover, now.” 


_“T should have talked to him, not to you,” said Walter, with 
his eyes flashing. 
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“Be quiet, Walter; as it is not a lover, nor even a mother, 
you shall have the girl ; and a very sweet girl she is. Will you 
accept me for your ally? Women are wiser than men in these 
things, and understand one another.” 

“Oh, Miss Clifford,” said Walter, “this is good of you! Of 
course it will be a great blessing to us both to have your 
sympathy and assistance.” 

“Well, then,” said Julia, “ begin by telling me—have you spoken 
to her father ? ” 

“No.” 

“Then that is the very first thing to be done. Come, order 
our horses. We will ride over directly. I will call on Miss 
Bartley, and you on Mister. Now, mind, you must ignore all 
that has passed, and just ask his permission to court his daughter. 
Whilst you are closeted with him, the young lady and I will learn 
each other’s minds with a celerity you poor slow things have no 
idea of.” 

“T see one thing,” said Walter, “that I am a child in such 
matters compared with you. What decision! what promptitude!” 

“Then imitate it, young man. Order the horses directly ;” 
and she stamped her foot impatiently. 

Walter turned to the stables without another word, and Julia 
flew upstairs to put on her riding-habit. 

Bartley was in his study with a map of the farm before him, 
and two respectable, but rather rough, men in close conference 
over it. These were practical men from the county of Durham, 
whom he had ferreted out by means of an agent—men who knew 
a great deal about coal. They had already surveyed the farm, 
and confirmed Hope’s opinion that coal lay below the surface of 
certain barren fields, and the question now was as to the exact 
spot where it would be advisable to sink the first shaft. 

Bartley was heart and soul in this, and elevated by love of gain 
far above such puny considerations as the happiness of Mary 
Bartley and her lover. She, poor girl, sat forlorn in her little 
drawing-room, and tried to draw a bit, and tried to read a bit, 
and tried to reconcile a new German symphony to her ear as well 
as to her judgment, which told her it was too learned not to be 
harmonious, though it sounded very discordant. But all these 
efforts ended in a sigh of despondency. and in brooding on inno- 
cent delights forbidden, and a prospect which, to her youth and 
inexperience, seemed a wilderness robbed of the sun. 

While she sat thus pensive and sad there came a sudden rush 
and clatter of hoofs, and Miss Clifford and Walter Clifford reined 
up their horses under the very window. 
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Mary started up, delighted at the bare sight of Walter, but 
amazed and puzzled. The next moment her quick intelligence 
told her this was some daring manceuvre or other, and her heart 
beat high. 

Walter opened the door and stood beside it, affecting a cold 
ceremony : 

“Miss Bartley, I have brought Miss Clifford to call on you at 
her request. My own visit is to your father. Where shall I find 
him?” 

“In his study,” murmured Miss Bartley. 

Walter returned, and the two ladies looked at each other 
steadily for one moment, and took stock of one another’s dress, 
looks, character, and souls with supernatural rapidity. Then 
Mary smiled, and motioned her visitor to a seat, and waited. 

Miss Clifford made her approaches obliquely at first : 

“T ought to apologise to you for not returning your call before 
this. At any rate, here I am at last.” 

“You are most welcome, Miss Clifford,” said Mary warmly. 

“Now the ice is broken, I want you to call me Julia.” 

“May I?” 

“You may, and you must, if I call you Mary. Why, you know, 
we are cousins; at least, I suppose so. We are both cousins of 
Walter Clifford, so we must be cousins to each other, Mary.” 

And she fixed her eyes on her fair hostess in a very peculiar way. 

Mary returned this fixed look with such keen intelligence that 
her grey eyes actually scintillated. 

“ Mary, I seldom waste much time before I come to the point, 
Walter Clifford is a good fellow; he has behaved well tome. I 
had a quarrel with mine, and Walter played the peace-maker, and 
brought us together again without wounding my pride. By-and 
by, I found out Walter himself was in grief about you. It was 
my turn, wasn’t it? I made him tell me all. He wasn’t very 
willing, but I would know. I see his love is making him 
miserable, and so is yours, dear.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“So I took it on me to advise him. I have made him call on 
your father. Fathers sometimes pooh-pooh their daughters’ 
affections; but when the son of Colonel Clifford comes with a 
formal proposal of marriage, Mr. Bartley cannot pooh-pooh him.” 

Mary clasped her hands, but said nothing. 

Julia flowed on : 

“And the next thing is to comfort you. You seem to want a 
good ery, dear.” 

“Yes, I d—do.” 
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“Then come here and take it.” 

No sooner said than done. Mary’s head on Julia’s shoulder, 
and Julia’s arm round Mary’s waist. 

“ Are you better, dear?” 

“ Oh, so much.” 

“Tt is a comfort, isn’t it? Well, now, listen tome. Fathers 
sometimes delay a girl’s happiness, but they don’t often destroy 
it; they don’t go and break her heart as some mothers do. A 
mother that is resolved to have her own way brings another man 
forward; fathers are too simple to see that is the only way. 
And then a designing mother cajoles the poor girl and deceives 
her, and does a number of things a man would call villainies. 
Don’t you fret your heart out for so small a thing as a father’s 
opposition. You are sure to tire him out if he loves you, and if 
he doesn’t love you, or loves money better, why, then, he is not a 
worthy rival to my cousin Walter, for that man really loves you, 
and would marry youif you had nota penny. So would Percy 
Fitzroy marry me. And that is why I prefer him to the 
Grenadiers and plungers, with silky moustaches, and half an eye 
on me and an eye and a half on my money.” 

Many other things passed between these two, but what we have 
endeavoured to repeat was the cream of Julia’s discourse, and 
both her advice and her sympathy were for the time a wonderful 
comfort to the love-sick, solitary girl. 

But our business is with Walter Clifford. As soon as he 
was announced, Mr. Bartley dismissed his rugged visitors, and 
received Walter affably, though a little stiffly. 

Walter opened his business at once, and told him he had come 
to ask his permission to court his daughter. He said he had 
admired her from the first moment, and now his happiness 
depended on her, and he felt sure he could make her happy ; not, 
of course, by his money, but by his devotion. Then, as to making 
a proper provision for her—— 

Here Bartley stopped him. 

“ My young friend,” said he, “there can be no objection either 
to your person or your position. But there are difficulties, and 
at present they are serious ones. Your father has other 
views.” 

“ But, Mr. Bartley,” said Walter eagerly, “he must abandon 
them. The lady is engaged.” 

“Well, then,” said Bartley, “it will be time to come to me 
when he has abandoned those views, and also overcome his 
prejudices against me and mine. But there is another difficulty. 
My daughter is not old enough to marry, and I object to long 
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engagements. Everything, therefore, points to delay, and on this 
I must insist.” 

Bartley, having taken this moderate ground, remained immoy- 
able. He promised to encourage no other suitor; but, in return, 
he said he had a right to demand that Walter would not disturb 
his daughter’s peace of mind until the prospect was clearer. In 
short, instead of being taken by surprise, the result showed 
Bartley quite prepared for this interview, and he baffled the 
young man without offending him. He was cautious not to do 
that, because he was going to mine for coal, and feared remon- 
strances, and wanted Walter to take his part, or at least to be 
neutral, knowing his love for Mary. So they parted good friends ; 
but when he retailed the result to Julia Clifford, she shook her 
head, and said the old fox had outwitted him. Soon after, 
knitting her brows in thought for some time, she said, “She is 
very young, much younger than she looks. I am afraid you will 
have to wait a little, and watch.” 

“ But,” said Walter in dismay, “am I not to see her or speak 
to her all the time I am waiting ?” 

“Td see both fathers hanged first, if I was a man!” said 
Julia. 


In short, under the courageous advice of Julia Clifford, Walter 
began to throw himself in Mary’s way and look disconsolate; that 
set Mary pining directly, and Julia found her pale, and grieving 
for Walter, and persuaded her to write him two or three lines of 
comfort ; she did, and that drew pages from him. Unfortunately 
he did not restrain himself, but flung his whole heart upon paper, © 
and raised a tumult in the innocent heart of her who read his 
passionate longings. 

She was so worked upon, that at last one day she confided to 
Julia that ker old nurse was going to visit her sister, Mrs. Gilbert, 
who lived only ten miles off, and she thought she should ride and 
see her. 

“When ?” asked Julia carelessly. 

“Oh, any day next week,” said Mary carelessly. “ Wednesday, 
if it is fine. She will not be there till Monday.” 

“Does she know ?” asked Julia. 

“Oh, yes; and left because she could not agree with papa 
about it; and, dear, she said a strange thing—a very strange 
thing; she knew papa’s reasons against him, and they were her 
reasons for him.” 


“Fancy that!” said Julia. ‘“ Your father told you what the 
reasons were?” 
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“No; he wouldn’t. They both treat me like a child.” 

“You mean, they pretend to,” she added. 

“TI see one thing; there is some mystery behind this. I 
wonder what it is?” 

“Ten to one it is money. I am only twenty, but already I 
have found out that money governs the world. Let me see— 
your mother was a Clifford. She must have had money. Did 
she settle any on you?” 

“1m sure I don’t know.” 

“Ten to one she did, and your father is your trustee; and 
when you marry, he must show his accounts and cash up. There, 
that is where the shoe pinches.” 

Mary was distressed : 

“Oh, don’t say so, dear. I can’t bear to think that of papa. 
You make me very unhappy.” 

“ Forgive me, dear,” said Julia. “Iam too bitter and suspicious. 
Some day I will tell you things in my own life that have soured 
me. Money—I hate the very word,” she said, clinching her 
teeth. 

She urged her view no more, but in her own heart she felt 
sure that she had read Mr. Bartley aright. Why, he was a 
trader, into the bargain. 

As for Mary, when she came to think over this conversation, 
her own subtle instinct told her that stronger pressure than ever 
would now be brought onher. Her timidity, her maiden modesty, 
and her desire to do right, set her on her defence. She deter- 
mined to have loving but impartial advice, and so she overcame 
her shyness, and wrote to Mr. Hope. Even then she was in no 
hurry to enter on such a subject by letter, so she must commence 
by telling him that her father had set a great many people, most 
of them strangers, to dig for coal. That cross old thing, Colonel 
Clifford, had been heard to sneer at her dear father, and say 
unkind and disrespectful things—that the love of money led to loss 
of money, and that papa might just as well dig a well and throw 
his money into that. She herself was sorry he had not waited for 
Mr. Hope’s return before undertaking so serious a speculation. 
Warmed by this preliminary, she ventured into the delicate 
subject, and told him the substance of what we have told the 
reader, only in a far more timid and suggestive way, and implored 
him to advise her by return of post if possible—or why not come 
home? Papa had said only yesterday, “I wish Hope was here.” She 
got an answer by return of post. It disappointed her, on the whole. 
Mr. Hope realised the whole situation, though she had sketched it 
faintly instead of painting it boldly. He was all sympathy, and 
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he saw at once that he could not himself imagine a better match 
for her than Walter Clifford. But then he observed that Mr. 
Bartley himself offered no personal objection, but wished the 
matter to be in abeyance until she was older, and Colonel Clifford's 
objection to the connection should be removed or softened. That 
might really be hoped for should Miss Clifford marry Mr. 
Fitzroy ; and really in the meantime he (Hope) could hardly take 
on him to encourage her in impatience and disobedience. He 
should prefer to talk to Bartley first. With him he should take a 
less hesitating line, and set her happiness above everything. In 
short, he wrote cautiously. He inwardly resolved to be on the 
spot very soon, whether Bartley wanted him or not; but he did 
not tell Mary this. 

Mary was disappointed. “ How kind and wise he is!” she said 
to Julia—* too wise.” 

Next Wednesday morning Mary Bartley rode to Mrs. Gilbert, 
and was received by her with courtesy, but with a warm embrace 
by Mrs. Easton. After a while the latter invited her into the 
parlour, saying, “There is somebody there, but nobody knows.” 
This, however, though hardly unexpected, set Mary’s heart 
beating, and when the parlour door was opened, Mrs. Easton 
stepped back, and Mary was alone with Walter Clifford. 

Then might those who oppose an honest and tender affection 
have learned a lesson. It was no longer affection only. It was 
passion. Walter was pale, agitated, eager; he kissed her hands 
impetuously, and drew her to his bosom. She sobbed there; he 
poured inarticulate words over her, and still held her, panting, 
to his beating heart. Even when the first gush of love subsided 
a little, he could not be so reasonable as he used to be. He was 
wild against his own father, hers, and every obstacle, and im- 
plored her to marry him at once, by special licence, and leave 
the old people to untie the knot if they could. 

Then Mary was astonished and hurt. “A _ clandestine 
marriage, Mr. Clifford!” said she. “I thought you had more 
respect for me than to mention such a thing.” 


Then he had to beg her pardon, and say the separation had 
driven him mad. 


Then she forgave him. 

Then he took advantage of her clemency, and proceeded calmly 
to show her it was their only chance. 

Then Mary forgot how severely she had checked him, and 
merely said that was the last thing she would consent to, and 
bound him on his honour never to mention to Julia Clifford that 
he had proposed such a thing. Walter promised that readily 
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enough, but stuck to his point; and as Mary’s pride was 
wounded, and she was a girl of great spirit though love-sick, she 
froze to him, and soon after said she was very sorry, but she 
must not stay too long or papa would be angry. She then 
begged him not to come out of the parlour, or the servant would 
see him. 

“That is a trifle,” said Walter. “Iam going to obey you in 
greater things than that. Ah! Mary, Mary, you don’t love me 
as I love you!” 

“No, Walter,” said Mary, “I do not love you as you love me, 
for I respect you.” Then her lip trembled, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

Walter fell on his knees, and kissed her skirt several times ; 
then ended with her hand. “Oh, don’t harbour such a thought 
as that!” said he. 

She sobbed, and made no reply. 

They parted good friends, but chilled. 

That made them both unhappy to think of. 

It was only two, or at the most three, days after this that as 
Mary was walking in the garden, a nosegay fell at her feet. She 
picked it up and immediately found a note half secreted in it. 
The next moment it was entirely secreted in her bosom. She 
sauntered indoors, and scudded upstairs to her room to read it. 

The writer told her in a few agitated words that their fathers 
had met, and he must speak to her directly. Would she meet 
him for a moment at the garden gate at nine o’clock that 
evening ? 

“No, no, no!” cried Mary, as if he was there. She was 
frightened. Suppose they should be caught. The shame—the 
disgrace. But oh, the temptation! Well, then, how wrong of 
him to tempt her! She must not go. There was no time to 
write and refuse; but she must not go. She would noi go. And 
in this resolution she persisted. Nine o’clock struck, and she 
never moved. Then she began to picture Walter’s face of dis- 
appointment, and his unhappiness. At ten minutes past nine she 
tied a handkerchief round her head and went. 

There he was at the gate, pale and agitated. He did not give 
her time to scold him. 

“Pray forgive me,” he said, “but I saw no other way. It is 
all over, Mary, unless you love me as I love you.” 

“Don’t begin by doubting me,” she said. “ Tell me, dear.” 

“Tt is soon told. Our fathers have met at that wretched pit, 
and the foreman has told me what passed between them. My 
father complained that mining for coal was not husbandry, and it 
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was very unfair to do it, and to smoke him out of house and 
home. (Unfortunately the wind was west, and blew the smoke of 
the steam-engine over his lawn.) Your father said he took the 
farm under that express stipulation. Colonel Clifford said, ‘ No; 
the condition was smuggled in.’ ‘Then smuggle it out,’ said 
Mr. Bartley.” 

“Oh!” 

“Tf it had only ended there, Mary. But they were both ina 
passion, and must empty their hearts. .Colonel Clifford said he 
had every respect for you, but had other views for his son. Mr. 
Bartley said he was thankful to hear it, for, he looked higher for 
his daughter. ‘Higher in trade, I suppose,’ said my father ; 
‘the Lord Mayor’s nephew!’ ‘ Well, said Mr. Bartley, ‘I 
would rather marry her to money than to mortgages.’ And the 
end of it was they parted enemies for life.” 

“No, no; not for life!” 

“For life, Mary. It is an old grudge revived. Indeed, the 
first quarrel was only skinned over. Don’t deceive yourself. We 
have nothing to do but disobey them or part.” 

“ And you can say that, Walter? Oh, have a little patience!” 

“So I would,” said Walter, “if there was any hope. But there 
is none. There is nothing to wait for but the death of our 
parents, and by that time I shall be an elderly man, and you will 
have lost your bloom and wasted your youth—for what? No; I 
feel sometimes this will drive me mad, or make mea villain. I 
am beginning to hate my own father and everybody else that 
thwarts my love. How can they earn my hate moresurely? No, 
Mary; I see the future as plainly as I see your dear face, so pale 
and shocked. I can’t help it. If you will marry me, and so make 
sure, I will keep it secret as long as you like; I shall have got 
you, whatever they may say or do; but if you won't, I'll leave the 
country at once, and get peace if I can’t get love.” 

“Leave the country!” said Mary faintly. ‘What good woul 
that do?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps bring my father to his senses, for 
one thing ; and—who knows ?—perhaps you will listen to reason 
when you see I can’t wait for the consent of two egotists—for 
that is what they both are—that have no real love or pity for you 
or me.” 

“ Ah,” said Mary, with a deep sigh, ‘I see even men have their 
faults, and I admired them so. They are impatient, selfish.” 

“ Yes, if it is selfish to defend one’s self against brutal selfishness, 
I am selfish ; and that is better than to be a slave to egotists, 
and lie down to be trodden on, as you would do. Come, Mary, 
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for pity’s sake, decide which you love best—your father, who 
does not care much for you; or me, who adore you, and will give 
you a life of gratitude as well as love, if you will only see things 
as they are, and always will be, and trust yourself to me as my 
dear, dear, blessed, adored wife ! ” 

“T love you best,” said Mary, “and I hope it is not wicked. 
But I love him too, though he does say ‘ Wait.’ And I respect 
myself, and I dare not defy my parent, and I will not marry 
secretly ; that is degrading. And, oh, Walter! think how young 
Iam and inexperienced, and you that are so much older, and I 
hoped would be my guide and make me better; is it you who 
tempt me to clandestine meetings that I blush for, and a clandes- 
tine marriage for which I should despise myself? ” 

Walter turned suddenly calm, for these words pricked his 
conscience. 

“You are right,” said he. “I am a blackguard, and you are 
an angel of purity and goodness. Forgive me; I will never 
tempt nor torment you again. For pity’s sake, forgive me. 
You don’t know what men’s passions are. Forgive me!” 

“ With all my heart, dear,” said Mary, crying gently. 

He put both arms suddenly round her neck, and kissed her wet 
eyes with a sigh of despair. Then he seemed to tear himself 
away by a great effort, and she leaned limp and powerless on the 
gate, and heard his footsteps die away into the night. They 
struck chill upon her foreboding heart, for she felt that they were 
parted. 


Cuapter X. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. 


Watter, however, would not despair until he had laid the 
alternative before his father. He did so, firmly but coolly. 

His father, irritated by the scene with Bartley, treated Walter’s 
proposal with indignant scorn. 

Walter continued to keep his temper, and with some reluctance 
asked him whether he owed nothing, not even a sacrifice of his 
prejudices, to a son who had never disobeyed him, and had 
improved his circumstances. 

“Come, sir,” said he; “when the happiness of my life is at 
stake I venture to lay aside delicacy, and ask you whether I 
have not been a good son, and a serviceable one, to you?” 

“Yes, Walter,” said the Colonel, “ with this exception.” 

“Then now, or never, give me my reward.” 
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“T’'ll try,” said the grim Colonel ; “but I see it will be hard 
work. However, I’ll try and save you from a mésalliance.” 

“ A mésalliance, sir? Why, she is a Clifford.” 

“The deuce she is!” 

“As much a Clifford as I am.” 

“That is news to me.” 

“Why, one of her parents was a Clifford, and your own sister. 
And one of mine was an Irish woman.” 

“Yes, an O’Ryan; not a trader—not a small-coal man.” 

“Like the Marquis of Londonderry, sir, and the Earl of 
Durham. Come, father, don’t sacrifice your son, and his 
happiness and his love for you, to notions the world has outlived. 
Commerce does not lower a gentleman, nor speculation either, in 
these days. The nobility and the leading gentry of these islands 
are most of them in business. They are all shareholders, and 
often directors, of railways, and just as much traders as the old 
coach proprietors were. They let their land, and so do you, to 
the highest bidder, not for honour or any romantic sentiment, but 
for money, and that is trade. Mr. Bartley is his own farmer ; well, 
so was Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, and the Queen made him a peer for 
it—what a sensible sovereign! Are Rothschild and Montefiore 
shunned for their speculations by the nobility? Whom do their 
daughters marry? Trade rules the world, and keeps it from 
starvation. Genius writes, or paints, or plays Hamlet—for money; 
and is respected in exact proportion to the amount of money it gets. 
Charity holds bazaars and sells at one hundred per cent. profit, 
and nearly every new church is a trade speculation. Is my hap- 
piness and hers to be sacrificed to the chimeras and crotchets 
that everybody in England but you has outlived?” 

“All this,” replied the unflinching sire, “I have read in the 
papers, and my son shall not marry the daughter of a trader and 
cad who has insulted me grossly ; but that, I presume, you don’t 
object to.” 

This stung Walter so that he feared to continue the discus- 
sion. 

“T will not reply,” said he. ‘“ Youdrive me todespair. I leave 
you to reflect. Perhaps you will prize me wheu you see me no 
more.” 

“With this he left the room, packed up his clothes, went to the 
nearest railway, off to London, collected his funds, crossed the 
water, and did not write one word to Clifford Hall, except a line 
to Julia: “Left England heart-broken, the victim of two egotists 
and my sweet Mary’s weak conscientiousness. God forgive me; I 
am angry even with her, but I don’t doubt her love.” 
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This missive and the general consternation at Clifford Hall 
brought Julia full gallop to Mary Bartley. 

They read the letter together, and Julia was furious against 
Colonel Clifford. But Mary interposed. 

“T am afraid,” said she, “that Iam the person who was most 
to blame.” 

“Why, what have you done?” 

“ He said our case was desperate, and waiting would not alter 
it ; and he should leave the country unless 5 

“Unless what? How can I advise you if you have any con- 
cealments from me ?” 

“ Well then, it was unless I would consent to a clandestine 
marriage.” 

“And you refused—very properly ?” 

“And I refused—very properly, one would think—and what is 
the consequence? I have driven the man I love away from his 
friends, as well as from me, and now I begin to be very sorry for 
my properness.” 

“But you don’t blush for it as you would for the other. The 
idea! Tobe married on the sly, and to have to hide it from 
everybody, and to be found out at last, or else be suspected of 
worse things.” 

“ What worse things?” 

“Never you mind, child; your womanly instinct is better than 
knowledge or experience, and it has guided you straight. If you 
had consented, I should have lost my respect for you.” 

And then, as the small view of a thing is apt to enter the 
female head along with the big view, she went on, with great 
animation : 

“And then for a young lady to sneak into a church without 
her friends, with no carriages, no favours, no wedding cake, no 
bishop, no proper dress, not even a bridal veil fit to be seen! 
Why, it ought to be the great show of a girl’s life, and she ought 
to be a public queen, at all events for that one day, for ten to one 
she will be a slave all the rest of her life if she loves the fellow.” 

She paused for breath one moment : 

“And it isn’t as if you were low people. Why, it reminds me 
of a thing I read in some novel: a city clerk, or some such 
person, took a walk with his sweetheart into the country, and all 
of a sudden he said, ‘ Why, there is something hard in my pocket. 
What is it,I wonder? A plain gold ring. Does it fit you? Try 
it on, Polly. Why, it fits you, I declare; then keep it till further 
orders. Then they walked a little further. ‘Why, what is 
this? Two pairs of white gloves. Try the little pair on, and I 
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will try the big one. Stop! I declare, here’s a church, and the 
bells beginning to ring. Why, who told them that I've got a 
special licence in my pocket? Hallo! there are two fellows 
hanging about; best men, witnesses, or some such persons, I 
should not wonder. I think I know one of them; and here is a 
parson coming overastile! What an opportunity for us now just to 
run in and get married! Come on, old girl, lend me that wedding 
ring a minute; Ill give it you back again in the church.” No, 
thank you, Mr. Walter; we love you very dearly, but we are 
ladies, and we respect ourselves.” 

In short, Julia confirmed Mary Bartley in her resolution, but 
she could not console her under the consequences. Walter did 
not write a line even to her; she couldn’t but fear that he was 
really in despair, and would cure himself of his affection if he 
could. She began to pine; the roses faded gradually out of her 
cheeks; and Mr. Bartley himself began at last to pity her, for 
though he did not love her, he liked her, and was proud of her 
affection. Another thing, Hope might come home now any day, 
and if he found the girl sick and pining, he might say, “This is a 
breach of contract.” 

He asked Mary one day whether she wouldn’t like a change, 
“I could take you to the sea-side,” said he, but not very 
cordially. 

“No, papa,” said Mary; “why should you leave your mine 
when everything is going so prosperously? I think I should like 
to go to the Lakes, and pay my old nurse a visit.” 

“And she would talk to you of Walter Clifford ?” 

“Yes, papa,” said Mary firmly, “she would, and that’s the only 
thing that can do me any good.” 

“Well, Mary,” said Bartley, “if she could be content with 
praising him, and regretting the insuperable obstacles, and if she 


would encourage you to be patient There, let me think 
of it.” 





Things went hard with Colonel Clifford. He felt his son’s 
desertion very bitterly, though he was too proud to show it; he 
now found out that, universally as he was respected, it was Walter 
who was the most beloved both in the house and in the 
neighbourhood. 

One day he heard a multitude shouting, and soon learned the 
reason. Bartley had struck a rich vein of coal, and tons were 
coming up to the surface. Colonel Clifford would not go near the 
place, but he sent old Baker to inquire, and Baker from that day 
used to bring him back a number of details, some of them 
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especially galling to him. By degrees, and rapid ones, Bartley 
was becoming a rival magnate; the poor came to him for the 
slack, or very small coal, and took it away gratis; they flattered 
him, and, to please him, spoke slightingly of Colonel Clifford, 
which they had never ventured to do before. But soon a circum- 
stance occurred which mortified the old soldier more than all. 
He was sole proprietor of the village, and every house in it, with 
the exception of a certain beerhouse, flanked by an acre and a 
half of ground. This beerhouse was a great eyesore to him; he 
tried to buy this small freeholder out; but the man saw his 
advantage, and demanded £1500—nearly treble the real value. 
Walter, however, by negotiating in a more friendly spirit, had 
obtained a reduction, and was about to complete the purchase for 
£1150. But when Walter left the country, the proprieter never 
dreamed of going again to the haughty Colonel. He went to 
Bartley, and Bartley bought the property in five minutes for 
£1200 and paid a deposit to clinch the contract. He completed 
the purchase with unheard-of rapidity, and set an army of work- 
men to raise a pit village, or street of eighty houses. They were 
ten times better built than the Colonel’s cottages; not one of 
them could ever be vacant, they were too great a boon to the 
miners; nor could the rent be in arrears, with so sharp a hand as 
the mine-owner. The beerhouse was to be perpetuated, and a 
nucleus of custom secured from the miners, partly by the truck 
system, and partly by the superiority of the liquor, for Bartley 
announced at once that he should brew the beer. 

All these things were too much for a man with gout in his 
system. Colonel Clifford had a worse attack of that complaint 
than ever ; it rose from his feet to other parts of his frame, and 
he took to his bed. 

In that condition a physician and surgeon visited him daily, and 
his lawyer also was sent for, and was closeted with him for a long 
time on more than one occasion. 

All this caused a deal of speculation in the village, and as 
a system of fetch and carry was now established, by which the 
rival magnates also received plenty of information, though not 
always accurate, about each other, Mr. Bartley heard what was 
going on, and put his own construction upon it. 


Just when Mr. Hope was expected to return came a letter to 
Mary to say that he should be detained a day or two longer, as 
he had a sore throat and fever, but nothing alarming. Three or 
four days later came a letter only signed by him, to say he hada 
slight attack of typhoid fever, and was under medical care. 
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Mary implored Mr. Bartley to let her goto him. He refused 
and gave his reasons, which were really sufficient, and now he 
became more unwilling than ever to let her visit Mrs. Easton. 

This was the condition of affairs when one day an old man with 
white hair, dressed in black and looking almost a gentleman, was 
driven up to the farm by Colonel Clifford’s groom, and asked, in an 
agitated voice, if he might see Miss Mary Bartley. 

Her visitors were so few that she was never refused on specu- 
lation, so John Baker was shown at once into her drawing-room. 
He was too much agitated to waste time. 

“Oh, Miss Bartley,” said he, “we are in great distress at the 
Hall. Mr. Walter has gone, and not left his address, and my 
poor master is dying!” 

Mary uttered an unfeigned exclamation of horror. 

“ Ah, miss,” said the old man, “God bless you; you feel for us. 
T’m not on the old man’s side, miss; ’m on Mr. Walter’s side on 
this, as I was in the other business; but now I see my poor old 
master lying pale and still, not long for this world, I do begin to 
blame myself. I never thought that he would have taken it all 
to heart like this. But, there, the only thing now is to bring 
them together before he goes. We don’t know his address, miss ; 
we don’t know what country he isin. He sent a line to Miss 
Clifford a month ago from Dover, but that is all; but, in course, he 
writes to you —that stands to reason. You'll give me his address, 
miss, won’t you? and we shall all bless you.” 

Mary turned pale, and the tears streamed down her eyes. “Oh, 
sir,” said she, “I’d give the world if I could tell you. I know who 
you are; my poor Walter has often spoken of you to me, Mr. Baker. 
One word from you would have been enough; I would have done 
anything for you that I could. But he has never written to me at 
all. Iam as much deserted as any of you, and I have felt it as 
deeply as any father can, but never have I felt it as now. What! 
The father to die, and his son’s hand not in his? no looks of love 
and forgiveness to pass between them as the poor old man leaves this 
world, its ambitions and its quarrels, and perhaps sees for the first 
time how small they all are compared with the love of those that 
loveus and the peace of God?” Then this ardent girl stretched 
out both her hands: “O God, if my frivolous life has been inno- 
cent, don’t let me be the cause of this horrible thing; don’t let 
the father die without comfort, nor the son without forgiveness, for 
a miserable girl who has come between them and meant no harm.” 

This eloquent burst quite overpowered poor old John Baker. 
He dropped into a chair, his white head sunk upon his bosom, he 
sobbed and trembled, and for the first time showed his age. 

VOL. LXXII. x 
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“What on earth is the matter?” said Mr. Bartley’s voice, as 
cold as an icicle, at the door. Mary sprang toward him impetu- 
ously. “Oh, papa!” she cried, “Colonel Clifford is dying, and we 
don’t know where Walter is; we can’t know.” 

“Wait a little,” said Bartley, in some agitation. “My letters 
have just come in, and I thought I saw a foreign postmark.” He 
slipped back into the hall, brought in several letters, selected one, 
and gave it to Mary. “Thisis for you, from Marseilles.” 

He then retired to his study, and without the least agitation or 
the least loss of time, returned with a book of telegraph forms. 

Meanwhile Mary tore the letter open, and read it eagerly to 
John Baker : 

“Grand Hotel Noailles, Marseilles: May 16. 
“My own pear Love, 

“T have vowed that I will not write again to tempt you to 
anything you think wrong ; but it looks like quarrelling to hide 
my address from you. Only I do beg of you, as the only kindness 
you can do me now, never to let it be known by any living creature 
at Clifford Hall. 

“Yours till death, 
“ WaLTER.” 

Mr. Bartley entered with the telegraph forms, and said to Mary 
sharply, “ Now, where is he?” Mary told him. “ Well, write 
him a telegram. It shall be at the railway in half an hour, at 
Marseilles theoretically in one hour, practically in four.” 

Mary sat down and wrote her telegram: “Pray come to Clifford 
Hall. Your father is dangerously ill.” 

“Show it to me,” said Bartley. And on perusing it: “A 
woman’s telegram. Don’t frighten him too much; leave him the 
option to come or stay.” 

He tore it up, and said, “ Now, write a business telegram, and 
make sure of the thing you want.” 

“ Come home directly—your father is dying.” 

Old Baker started up. ‘ God bless you, sir,” said he, “and 
God bless you, miss, and make you happy one day. I'll take it 
myself, as my trap is at the door.’ He bustled out, and his 
carriage drove away at a great rate. 

Mr. Bartley went quietly to his study to business without 
another word, and Mary leaned back a little exhausted by the 
scene; but a smile, almost of happiness, came and tarried on 
her sweet face for the first time these many days. As for 
old John Baker, he told his tale triumphantly at the Hall, and 
not without vanity, for he was proud of his good judgment in 
going to Mary Bartley. 
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To the old housekeeper, a most superior woman of his own age, 
and almost a lady, he said something rather remarkable, which he 
was careful not to bestow on the young wags in the servants’ hall. 

“ Mrs. Milton,” said he, “ I am an old man, and have knocked 
about at home and abroad, and seen a deal of life, but I’ve seen 
something to-day that I never saw before.” 

“ Ay, John, surely; and what ever was that?” 

“T’ve seen an angel} pray to God, and I have seen God answer 
her.” 

From that day Mary had two stout partisans in Clifford Hall. 

Mr. Bartley’s views about Mary now began to waver. It 
occurred to him that, should Colonel Clifford die and Walter 
inherit his estates, he could easily come to terms with the young 
man, so passionately devoted to his daughter. He had only to 
say : “I can make no allowance at present, but I’ll settle my whole 
fortune upon Mary and her children after my death, if you'll make a 
moderate settlement at present,” and Walter would certainly fall 
into this, and not demand accounts from Mary’s trustee. So now 
he would have positively encouraged Mary in her attachment, but 
one thing held him back a little: he had learnt by accident that 
the last entail of Clifford Hall and the dependent estates dated two 
generations back, so that the entail expired with Colonel Clifford, 
and this had enabled the Colonel to sell some of the estates, and 
clearly gave him power now to leave Clifford Hall away from his 
son. Now, the people who had begun to fetch and carry tales 
between the two magnates told him of the lawyer’s recent visits to 
Clifford Hall, and he had some misgivings that the Colonel had 
sent for the lawyer to alter his will and disinherit, in whole or in 
part, his absent and rebellious son. All this, taken together, made 
Mr. Bartley resolve to be kinder to Mary in her love-affair than he 
ever had been, but still to be guarded and cautious. 

“Mary, my dear,” said he, “I am sure you'll be on thorns till 
this young man comes home; perhaps now would be a good time to 
pay your visit to Mrs. Easton.” 

“Qh, papa, how good of you! But it’s twenty miles, I believe, 
to where she is staying at the Lakes.” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Bartley ; “she’s staying with her sister 
Gilbert —quite within a drive.” 

“Are you sure, papa?” 

“Quite sure, my dear; she wrote to me yesterday about her 
little pension ; the quarter is just due.” 

“What! Do you allow her a pension ?” 

“Certainly, my dear, or rather I pay her little stipend as before. 
How surprised you look, Mary! Why, I’m not like that old 

x 2 
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Colonel, intolerant of other people’s views, when they advance 
them civilly. That woman helped me to save your life in a very 
great danger, and for many years she has been as careful as a 
mother, and we are not, so to say, at daggers drawn about Walter 
Clifford. Why, I only demand a little prudence and patience both 
from you and from her. Now tell me. Is there proper accommo- 
dation for you in Mrs. Gilbert’s house ?” 

“Oh, yes, papa ; it is a farm-house now, but it was a grand place. 
There’s a beautiful spare room with an oriel-window.” 

“Well, then, you secure that, and write to-day to have a blazing 
fire, and the bed properly aired as well as the sheets, and you shall 
go to-morrow in the four-wheel ; and you can take her her little 
stipend in a letter.” 

This sudden kindness and provision for her health and happiness 
filled Mary’s heart to overflowing, and her gratitude gushed forth 
upon Mr. Bartley’s neck. The old fox blandly absorbed it, and 
took the opportunity to say : “Of course it is understood that 
matters are to go no further between you and Walter Clifford. 
Oh, I don’t mean that you’re to make him unhappy, or drive him 
to despair ; only insist upon his being patient like yourself. Every- 
thing comes sooner or later to those that can wait.” 

“Qh, papa,” cried Mary, “ you’ve said more to comfort me than 
Mrs. Easton or anybody can; but I feel the change will do me 
good. Iam, oh, so grateful!” 

So Mary wrote her letter,and went to Mrs. Easton next day. 
After the usual embraces, she gave Mrs. Easton the letter, and was 
duly installed inthe state bedroom. She wrote to Julia Clifford 
to say where she was, and that was her way of letting Walter 
Clifford know. 

Walter himself arrived at Clifford Hall next day, worn, anxious, 
and remorseful, and was shown at once to his father’s bedside. 
The Colonel gave him a wasted hand, and said : 

“Dear boy, I thought you'd come. We've had our last quarrel, 
Walter.” 

Walter burst into tears over his father’s hand, and nothing was 
said between them about their temporary estrangement. 

The first thing Walter did was to get two professional nurses 
from Derby, and secure his father constant attention night and day, 
and, above all, nourishment at all hours of the night, when the 
patient would take it. On the afternoon after his arrival the 
Colonel fell into a sound sleep. Then Walter ordered his horse, 
and in less than an hour was at Mrs. Gilbert’s place. 
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Cuaprer XI. 
THE KNOT CUT—ANOTHER TIED. 


THe farm-house the Gilberts occupied had been a family mansion 
of great antiquity, with a moat around it. It was held during the 
Civil War by a stout Royalist, who armed and garrisoned it after a 
fashion with his own servants. This had a different effect to what 
he intended. It drew the attention of one of Cromwell’s generals, 
and he despatched a party with cannon and petards to reduce the 
place, whilst he marched on to join Cromwell in enterprises of more 
importance. The detachment of Roundheads summoned the place. 
The Royalist, to show his respect for their authority, made his 
kitchen-wench squeak a defiance from an upper window, from 
which she bolted with great rapidity as soon as she had thus 
represented the valour of the establishment, and when next seen it 
was in the cellar, wedged in between two barrels of beer. The men 
went at it hammer and tongs, and in twenty-four hours a good 
many cannon-balls traversed the building ; a great many stuck in 
the walls like plums in a Christmas pudding ; the doors were blown 
in with petards, and the principal defenders, with a few wounded 
Roundheads, were carried off to Cromwell himself; whilst the house 
itself was fired, and blazed away merrily. 

Cromwell threatened the Royalist gentleman with death for 
defending an untenable place. 

“T didn’t know it was untenable,” said the gentleman. “How 
could I till I had tried ?” 

“You had the fate of fortified places to instruct you,” said 
Cromwell, and he promised faithfully to hang him on his own 
ruins, 

The gentleman turned pale and his lips quivered, but he said, 
“Well, Mr. Cromwell, I’ve fought for my royal master according to 
my lights, and I can die for him.” 

“ You shall, sir,” said Mr. Cromwell. 

About next morning Mr. Cromwell, who had often a cool fit after 
a hot one, and was a very big man, take him altogether, gave a 
different order: “The fool thought he was doing his duty; turn 
him loose.” 

The fool in question was so proud of his battered house that he 
left it standing there, bullets and all, and built him a house 
elsewhere. 

King Charles the Second had not landed a month before he made 
him a baronet, and one tenant after another occupied a portion of 
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the old mansion. Two state-rooms were roofed and furnished 
with the relics of the entire mansion, and these two rooms the 
present baronet’s surveyor occupied at rare intervals, when he 
was inspecting the large properties connected with the baronet’s 
estate. 

Mary Bartley now occupied these two rooms, connected by 
folding-doors, and she sat pensive in the oriel-window of her 
bedroom. Young ladies cling to their bedrooms, especially when 
they are pretty and airy. Suddenly she heard ascurry and patter 
of a horse’s hoof, reined up at the side of the house. She darted 
from the wind: w, and stood panting in the middle of the room. 
The next minute Mrs. Easton entered the sitting-room all in a 
flutter, and beckoned her. Mary flew to her. 

“ He is here!” 

“T thought he would be.” 

“ Will you meet him downstairs?” 

“No; here.” 

Mrs. Easton acquiesced, rapidly closed the folding-doors, and 
went out saying, “Try and calm yourself, Miss Mary.” 

Miss Mary tried to obey her, but Walter rushed in impetuously, 
pale, worn, agitated, yet enraptured at the first sight of her, and 
Mary threw herself round his neck in a moment, and he clasped 
her fluttering bosom to his beating heart, and this was the natural 
result of the restraint they had put upon a passionate affection : 
for what says the dramatist Destouches, improving upon {Horace, 
so that in England his immortal line is given to Molitre ?— 
“ Chassez le naturel, il revient au galop.” 

The next thing was, they held each other at arm’s-length, and 
mourned over each other. 

“Oh, my poor Mary, how ill you look!” 

“Oh, my poor Walter, how pale and worn!” 

“It’s all my fault,” said Mary. 

“No; it’s all mine,” said Walter. 

And so they blamed themselves, and grieved over each other, 
and vowed that, come what might, they would never part again. 
But, lo and behold! Walter went on from that to say : 

“And that we may never part again, let us marry at once, and 
put our happiness out of the reach of accidents.” 

“ What! ” said Mary; “defy your father upon his dying bed?” 

“Oh, no,” said Walter; “that I could not do. I mean, marry 
secretly, and announce it after his decease, if I am to lose him.” 

“And why not wait till after his decease?” said Mary. 

“Because, then, the laws of society would compel us to wait six 
months, and in that six months some infernal obstacle or other 
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would be sure to occur, and another would be sure to follow. I 
am a great deal older than you, and I see that whoever procras- 
tinates happiness risks it; and whoever shilly-shallies with it 
deserves to lose it,and generally does.” 

Where young ladies are concerned, logic does not carry all before 
it, and so Mary opposed all manner of feminine sentiments, and 
ended by saying she could not do such a thing. 

Then Walter began to be mortified and angry ; then she cunningly 
shifted the responsibility, and said she would consult Mrs. Easton. 

“Then consult her in my presence,” said Walter. 

Mary had not bargained for that; she had intended to secure 
Mrs. Easton on her side, and then take her opinion. However, as 
Walter’s proposal was fair, she called Mrs. Easton, and they put 
the case to her, and asked her to give her candid opinion. 

Mrs. Easton, however, took alarm at the gravity of the proposal, 
and told them both she knew things that were unknown to both 
of them, and it was not so easy for her to advise. 

“Well but,” said Walter, ” if you know more than we do, you are 
the very person that can advise. All I know is, that, if we are not 
married now, I shall have to wait six months at least, and if I stay 
here Mr. Bartley and I shall quarrel, and he will refuse me Mary ; 
and if I go abroad again I shall get knocked on the head, or else 
Mary will pine away again, and Bartley will send her to Madeira, 
and we shall lose our happiness, as all shilly-shallying fools do.” 

Mrs. Easton made no reply to this though she listeued attentively 
to it. She walked to the window and thought quietly to herself ; 
then she came back again and sat down, and after a pause she 
said very gravely : “ Knowing all I know, and seeing all I see, I 
advise you two to marry at once by special licence, and keep it 
secret from everyone who knows you—but myself—till a proper 
time comes to reveal it ; and it’s borne in upon me that that time 
will come before long, even if Colonel Clifford should not die this 
bout, which everybody says he will.” 

“Oh, nurse!” said Mary faintly, “I little thought that you'd be 
against me.” 

“Against you, Miss Mary!” said Mrs. Easton, with much feeling. 
“T admire Mr. Walter very much, as any woman must with eyes 
in her head, and I love him for loving you so truly and like a 
man, for it does not become a man to shilly-shally, but I never 
saw him till he was a man; but you are the child I nursed, and 
prayed over, and trembled for in sickness, and rejoiced over in health, 
and left a good master because I saw he did not love you so well 
as I did.” 


These words went to Mary’s heart, and she flew to her nurse, 
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and hung weeping round her neck. Her tears made the manly 
but tenderhearted Walter give a sort of gulp. Mary heard it, and 
put her white hand out to him. He threw himself upon his knees, 
and kissed it devotedly, and the coy girl was won. 

From this hour Walter gave her no breathing-time ; he easily 
talked over old Baker, and got him to excuse his short absence ; 
he turned his hunters into roadsters, and rode them very hard ; he 
got the special licence ; he squared a clergyman at the head of the 
lake, who was an old friend of his and fond of fees; and, in three 
days after her consent, Mary and Mrs. Easton drove a four-wheeled 
carriage Walter had lent them to the little hotel at the Lakes. 
Walter had galloped over at eleven o’clock, and they all three 
took a little walk together. Walter Clifford and Mary Bartley 
returned from that walk Man anp Wire. 


Cuapter XII. 


THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE, 


Water Cuirrorp and Mary sat at a late breakfast in a little inn 
that looked upon a lake, which appeared to them more lovely than 
the lake of Thun or of Lucerne. He beamed steadily at her with 
triumphant rapture ; she stole looks at him of wonder, admiration, 
and the deepest love. 

As they had nothing now to argue about, they only spoke a few 
words at a time, but these were all musical with love. 


To them, as we dramatists say, entered Mrs. Easton, with signs 
of hurry. 


“Miss Mary ” said she. 

“Mrs. Mary,” suggested Walter meekly. 

Mrs. Mary blew him a kiss. 

“Ay, ay,” said Mrs. Easton, smiling. “Of course you will both 
hate me, but I have come to take you home, Mistress Mary.” 

“Home!” said Mary. ‘ Why, this feels like home.” 

“No doubt,” said Mrs. Easton, “ but for all that in half an hour 
we must start.” 

The married couple remonstrated with one accord, but Mrs. 
Easton was firm. “I dreamed,” said she, “that we were all found 
out—and that’s a warniug. Mr. Walter, you know that you'll be 
missed at Clifford Hall, and didn’t ought to leave your father 
another day. And you, Miss Mary, do but think what a weight I 
have taken upon my shoulders, and don’t put off coming home, for 
I am almost shaking with anxiety, and for sure and certain my 
dream it was a warning, and there’s something in the wind.” 
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They were both so much indebted to this good woman that 
they looked at each other piteously, but agreed. Walter rang the 
bell, and ordered the four-wheeler and his own nag. 

“Mary, one little walk in that sweet garden.” 

“Yes, dear,” said Mary, and in another moment they were 
walking in the garden, intertwined like the ivy and the oak, and 
purring over their present delights and glowing prospects. 

In the meantime Mrs. Easton packed up their things. Walter’s 
were enrolled in a light rug with straps, which went under his 
saddle. They left the little inn, Mary driving. When they had 
gone about two miles they came to cross-roads. 

“Please pull up,” said Mrs. Easton ; then, turning to Walter, 
who was riding ridiculously close to Mary’s whip hand, “ Isn’t that 
the way to Clifford Hall?” 

“It’s one way,” said he; “but I don’t mean to go that way. 
How can I? It’s only three miles more round by your house.” 

“Nurse,” said Mary appealingly. 

“Ay, ay, poor things,” said Mrs. Easton. “ Well, well, don’t 
loiter, any way. I shall not be my own woman again till we're 
safe at the farm.” 

So they drove briskly on, and in about an hour more they got to 
a long hill, whence they could see the Gilberts’ farm. 

“There, nurse,” said Mary, pouting a little,“ now I hope you're 
content, for we have got safe home, and he and I shall not have a 
happy day together again.” 

“Oh, yes, you will,and many happy years,” said Mrs. Easton. 
“Well, yes, I don’t feel so fidgety now.” 

“Oh!” cried Mary, all of a sudden. “Why, there’s our grey 
mare coming down the hill with the dog-cart! Who's that driving 
her? It’s not papa. I declare it’s Mr. Hope, come home safe and 
sound! Dear Mr. Hope! Oh, now my happiness is perfect!” 

“Mr. Hope!” screamed Mrs. Easton. “ Drive faster, for Heaven’s 
sake! Turn your horse, sir, and gallop away from us as hard as 
you can!” 

“ Well, but, Mrs. Easton——” objected Walter. 

Mrs. Easton stood up in the carriage. “Man alive!” she 
screamed, “you know nothing, and I know a deal; begone, or you 
are no friend of mine: you'll make me curse the hour that I 
interfered.” 

“Go, darling,” said Mary kindly, and so decidedly that he 
turned his horse directly, gave her one look of love and disappoint- 
ment, and galloped away. 

Mary looked pale and angry, and drove on in sullen silence. 

Mrs. Easton was too agitated to mind her angry looks. She 
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kept wiping the perspiration from her brow with her handkerchief, 
and speaking in broken sentences: “If we could only get there 
first—fool, not to teach my sister her lesson before we went—she’s 
such a simpleton! Can’t you drive faster ?” 

“Why, nurse,” said Mary, “ don’t be so afraid of Mr. Hope. It’s 
not him I’m afraid of ; it’s papa.” 

“You don’t know what you're talking about, child. Mr. Bartley 
is easily blinded ; I won’t tell you why. It isn’t so with Mr. Hope. 
Oh, if I could only get in to have one word with my simple sister 
before he turns her inside out!” 

This question was soon decided. Hope drove up to the door 
whilst Mary and Mrs. Easton were still some distance off, and 
hidden by a turn in the road. When they emerged again into 
sight of the farm they just caught sight of Hope’s back, and Mrs. 
Gilbert curtseying to him and ushering him into the house. 

“Drive into the stable-yard,” said Mrs. Easton faintly. “He 
mustn’t see your travelling basket, any way.” 

She told the servant to put the horse into the stable immediately, 
and the basket into the brew-house. Then she hurried Mary up 
the back-stairs to her room, and went with a beating heart to find 
Mr. Hope and her sister. 

Mrs. Gilbert, though a simple and unguarded woman, could read 
faces like the rest, and she saw at once that her sister was very 
much put out by this visit of Mr. Hope, and wanted to know what 
had passed between her and him. This set the poor woman all in 
a flutter, for fear she should have said something injudicious, and 
thereupon she prepared to find out, if possible, what she ought to 
have said. 

“What! Mr. Hope!” said Mrs. Easton. “ Well, Mary will 
be glad! And have you been long home, sir ?” 

“Came last night,” said Hope. ‘She hasn’t been well, I hear. 
What is the matter?” And he looked very anxious. 

“Well, sir,” said Mrs. Easton very guardedly, “she certainly 
gave me a fright when she came here. She looked quite pale ; 
but whether it was that she wanted a change—but, whatever it 
was, it couldn’t be very serious. You shall judge for yourself. 
Sister, go to Miss Mary’s room, and tell her.” 

Mrs. Easton, in giving this instruction, frowned at her sister as 
much as to say, “ Now don’t speak, but go.” 

When she was gone, the next thing was to find out if the woman 
had made any foolish admission to Mr. Hope ; so she waited for him. 

She had not long to wait. 


Hope said, “I hardly expected to see you; your sister said you 
were from home.” 
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“ Well, sir,” said Mrs. Easton, “ we were not so far off, but we 
did come home a little sooner than we intended, and I am rare 
glad we did, for Miss Mary wouldn’t have missed you for all the 
views in the country.” 

With that she made an excuse, and left him. She found her 
sister in Mary’s room: they were comparing notes. 

“Now,” said she to Mrs. Gilbert, “you tell me every word you 
said to Mr. Hope about Miss Mary and me.” 

“Well, I said you were not at home, and that is every word ; he 
didn’t give me time to say any more, for questioning of me about 
her health.” 

“That’s lucky,” said Mrs. Easton drily. “Thank Heaven, 
there’s no harm done ; he sha’n’t see the carriage.” 

“ Dear me, nurse,” said Mary, “all this time I’m longing to see 
him.” 

“Well, you shall see him, if you won’t own to having been a 
night from home.” 

Mary promised, and went eagerly to Mr. Hope. It did not come 
natural to her to be afraid of him, and she was impatient for the 
day to come when she might tell him the whole story. The 
reception he gave her was not of a nature to discourage this 
feeling ; his pale face—for he had been very ill—fiushed at sight 
of her, his eyes poured affection upon her, and he heid out both 
hands to her. “This the pale girl they frightened me about!” 
said he. “Why, you’re like the roses in July.” 

“That’s partly with seeing of you, sir,” said Mrs. Euston, quietly 
following, “ but we do take some credit to ourselves too; for Miss 
Mary was rather pale when she came here a week ago; but, la, 
young folks want a change now and then.” 

“Nurse,” said Mary, “I really was not well, and you have done 
wonders for me; and I hope you won’t think me ungrateful, but I 
must go home with Mr. Hope.” 

Hope’s countenance flushed with delight, and Mrs. Easton saw 
in a moment that Mary’s affection was co-operating with her 
prudence. “I thought that would be her first word, sir,” said she. 
“Why, of course you will, miss. There, don’t you take any 
trouble ; we'll pack your things and put them in the dog-cart ; but 
you must eat a morsel, both of you, before you go. There’s a 
beautiful piece of beef in the pot, not over-salted, and some mealy 
potatoes and suet dumplings. You sit down and have your chat, 
whilst Polly and I get everything ready for you.” 

Then Mary asked Mr. Hope so many questions with such eager 
affection that he had no time to ask her any, and then she 
volunteered the home news, especially of Colonel, Clifford’s con- 
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dition, and then she blushed and asked him if he had said anything 
to her father about Walter Clifford. 

“Not much,” said Mr. Hope. “ You are very young, Mary, and 
it’s not for me to interfere, and I won’t interfere. But if you want 
my opinion, why, I admire the young man extremely. I always 
liked him; he is a straightforward, upright, manly, good-hearted 
chap, and has lots of plain, good sense—Heaven knows where he 

ot it!” 

. This eulogy was interrupted by Mary putting a white hand 
and a perfect nose upon Hope’s shoulder, and kissing the cloth 
thereon. 

“What,” said Hope tenderly, and yet half sadly—for he knew 
that all middle-aged men must now be second—‘“ have I found 
the way to your heart?” 

“You always knew that, Mr. Hope,” said Mary softly; “especially 
since my escapade in that horrid brook.” 

Their affectionate chat was interrupted by a stout servant 
laying a snowy cloth, and after her sailed in Mrs. Gilbert, with a 
red face, and pride unconcealed and justifiable, carrying a grand 
dish of smoking hot boiled beef, set in a very flower-bed, so to 
speak, of carrots, turnips, and suet dumplings; the servant 
followed with a brown basin, almost as big as a ewer, filled with 
mealy potatoes, whose jackets hung by a thread. Around this 
feast the whole party soon collected, and none of them sighed for 
Russian soups or French ragouts; for the fact is, that, under the 
title of boiled beef, there exist two things, one of which, without 
any impropriety, might be called junk; but this was the powdered 
beef of our ancestors—a huge piece just slightly salted in the house 
itself, so that the generous juice remained in it; but the piquant 
slices, with the mealy potatoes, made a delightful combination. The 
glasses were filled with home-brewed ale, sparkling and clear and 
golden as the finest Madeira. They all ate manfully, stimulated 
by the genial hostess. Even Mary outshone all her former efforts, 
and although she couldn’t satisfy Mrs. Gilbert, she declared she 
had never eaten so much in all her life. This set good Mrs. 
Gilbert’s cheeks all aglow with simple, honest satisfaction. 

Hope drove Mary home in the dog-cart. He was a happy man, 
but she could hardly be called a happy woman. She was warm 
and cold by turns. She had got her friend back, and that was a 
comfort, but she was not treating him with confidence; indeed, 
she was passively deceiving him, and that chilled her; but then 
it would not be for long, and that comforted her, and yet even 
when the day should come for the great doors of Clifford Hall to 
fly open to her, would not a sad, reproachful look from dear Mr. 
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Hope somewhat embitter her cup of happiness? Deceit, and even 
reticence, did not come so natural to her as they do to many 
women: she was not weak, and she was frank, though very 
modest. 

Mr. Bartley met them at the door, and, owing to Mr. Hope’s 
presence, was more demonstrative than usual. He seemed much 
pleased at Mary’s return, and delighted at her appearance. 

“Well,” said he, “I am glad I sent you away for a week. We 
have all missed you, my dear, but the change has set you up 
again. I never saw you look better. Now you are well, we must 
try and keep you well.” 

We must leave the reader to imagine the mixed feelings with 
which Mrs. Walter Clifford laid her head upon the pillow that 
night, and we undertake to say that the female readers, at all 
events, will supply this blank in our narrative much better than 
we could, though we were to fill a chapter with that subject alone. 


Passion is a terrible enemy to mere affection. Walter Clifford 
loved his father dearly, yet for twenty-four hours he had almost 
forgotten him. But the moment he turned his horse’s head 
toward Clifford Hall, uneasiness and something very like remorse 
began to seize him. Suppose his father had asked for him, and 
wondered where he was, and felt himself deserted and abandoned 
in his dying moments. He spurred his horse to a gallop, and 
soon reached Clifford Hall. As he was afraid to go straight to 
his father’s room, he went at once to old Baker, and said, in an 
agitated voice : 

“One word, John—is he alive?” 

“Yes, sir, he is,” said John gravely, and rather sternly. 

“Has he asked for me?” 

“ More than once or twice, sir.” 

Walter sank into a chair, and covered his face with his hands. 
This softened the old servant, whose manner till then had been 
sullen and grim. 

“You need not fret, Mr. Walter,” said he; “it’s all right. In 
course I know where you have been.” 

Walter looked up, alarmed. 

“T mean in a general way,” said the old man. “You have 
been a-courting of an angel. I know her, sir, and I hope to be 
her servant some day; and if you was to marry any but her, I’d 
leave service altogether, and so would Rhoda Milton; but, Mr. 
Walter, sir, there’s a time for everything; I hope you'll forgive 
me for saying so. However, you are here now, and I was wide- 
awake, and I have made it all right, sir.” 
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“That's impossible,” said Walter. ‘ How could you make it 
right with my poor dear father, if in his last moments he felt 
himself neglected ?” 

“ But he didn’t feel himself neglected.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Walter. 

“Well, sir,” said old Baker, “I’m an old servant, and I have 
done my duty to father and son according to my lights: I told 
him a lie.” 

“ A lie, John!” said Walter. 

“A thundering lie!” said John, rather aggressively. ‘I don’t 
know as ever I told a greater lie in all my life. I told him you 
was gone up to London to fetch a doctor.” 

Walter grasped John Baker’s hand. “God bless you, old 
man,” said he, “for taking that on your conscience! Well, you 
sha’n’t have yourself to reproach for my fault. I know a first- 
class gout doctor in London; he has cured it more than once. 
Tll wire him down this minute; you'll dispatch the message, 
and I'll go to my father.” 

The message was sent, and when the Colonel awoke from an 
uneasy slumber he saw his son at the foot of the bed, gazing 
piteously at him. 

“My dear boy,” said he faintly, and held out a wasted hand. 
Walter was pricked to the heart at this greeting: not a word of 
remonstrance at his absence. 

“T fear you missed me, father,” said he sadly. 

“That I have,” said the old man; “but I dare say you didn’t 
forget me, though you weren’t by my side.” 

The high-minded old soldier said no more, and put no questions, 
but confided in his son’s affection, and awaited the result of 
it. From that hour Walter Clifford nursed his father day and 
night. Dr. Garner arrived next day. He examined the patient, 
and put a great many questions as to the history and progress of 
the disorder up to that date, and inquired in particular what was 
the length of time the fits generally endured. Here he found 
them all rather hazy. “ Ah,” said he, “ patients are seldom able 
to assist their medical adviser with precise information on this 
point, yet it’s very important. Well, can you tell me how long 
this attack has lasted ?” 

They told him that within a day or two. 

“Then now,” said he, “the most important question of all: 
What day did the pain leave his extremities ?” 

The patient and John Baker had to compare notes to 
answer this question, and they made it out to be about twenty 
days. 
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“Then he ought to be as dead as a herring,” whispered the 
doctor. 

After this he began to walk the room and meditate, with his 
hands behind him. 

“Open those top windows,” said he. “Now draw the screen and 
give his lungs a chance; no draughts must blow upon him, you 
know.” Then he drew Walter aside: “Do you want to know the 
truth? Well, then, his life hangs or a thread. The gout is 
creeping upward, and will inevitably kill him if we can’t get it 
down. Nothing but heroic remedies will do that, and it’s three to 
five against them. What do you say?” 

“T dare not—I dare not. Pray put the question to him.” 

“T will,” said the doctor; and accordingly he did put it to him 
with a good deal of feeling and gentleness, and the answer rather 
surprised him. 

Weak as he was, Colonel Clifford’s dull eye flashed, and he half 
raised himself on his elbow. “ What a question to put to a 
soldier!” said he. ‘“ Why, let us fight, to be sure!, I thought it 
was twenty to one—five to three? I have often won the rubber 
with five to three against me.” 

“Ah!” said Dr. Garner, “these are the patients that give the 
doctor a chance.” Then he turned to Baker. “Have you any 
good champagne in the house—not too sweet, not too dry, and 
full of fire ?” 

“ Trroy’s ‘Carte d’Or, ” suggested the patient, entering into the 
business with a certain feeble alacrity, that showed his gout had 
not always been unconnected with imprudence in diet. 

Baker was sent for the champagne. It was brought and 
opened, and the patient drank some of it fizzing. When he had 
drunk what he could, his eyes twinkled, and he said : 

“That’s a hair of a dog that has often bitten me.” 

The wine soon got into his weakened head, and he dropped asleep. 

“ Another draught when he wakes,” said the doctor, “ but from 
a fresh bottle.” 

“We'll finish this one to your health in the servants’ hall,” said 
honest John Baker. 

Dr. Garner stayed there all night, keeping up the patient’s 
strength with eggs and brandy, and everything, in short, except 
medicine; and he also administered champagne, but at much 
longer intervals. 

At one o’clock next day the patient gave a dismal groan; 
Walter and the others started up in alarm. 

“Good!” said the doctor calmly; “now I'll go to bed. Call 
me if there’s any fresh symptom.” 
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At six o’clock old Baker burst in the room: “ Sir, sir, he have 
swore at me twice. The Lord be praised !” 

“Excellent!” said the doctor. “Now, tell me what disagrees 
with him most after champagne ?” 

“Why, Green Chartreuse, to be sure,” said old Baker. 

“Then give him a tablespoonful,” said the doctor. “Get me 
some hot water.” 

“ Which first ?” inquired Baker. 

“The patient, to be sure,” said Dr. Garner. 

Soon after this the doctor stood by his patient's side, and found 
him writhing, and, to tell the truth, he was using bad language 
occasionally, though he evidently tried not to. 

Dr. Garner looked at his watch. “I think there’s time to 
catch the evening train.” 

“Why,” said Walter, “surely you would not desert us; this is 
the crisis, is it not ?” 

“Tt's something more than that,” said the doctor; “the 
disease knows its old place; it has gone back to the foot like a 
shot; and if you can keep it there, the patient will live ; he’s not 
the sort of patient that strikes his colours while there’s a bastion 
left to defend.” 

These words pleased the old Colonel so that he waved a feeble 
hand above his head, then groaned most dismally, and ground 
his teeth to avoid profanity. 

The doctor, with exquisite gentleness, drew the clothes off his 
feet, and sent for a lot of fleecy cotton or wool, and warned them 
all not to touch the bed, nor even to approach the lower part of 
it, and then he once more proposed to leave, and gave his reasons. 

“Now, look here, you know, I have done my part, and if I give 
special instructions to the nurses, they can do the rest. I’m 
rather dear, and why should you waste your money ?” 

“Dear!” said Walter warmly ; “ you're as cheap as dirt, and as 
good as gold, and the very sight of youisa comfort tous. There's 
a fast train at ten; I'll drive you to the station after breakfast 
myself. Your fees—they are nothing tous. We love him, and 
we are the happiest house in Christendom—we that were the 
saddest.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor, “you North countrymen are hearty 
people. I'll stay till to-morrow morning—indeed, I'll stay till 
the afternoon, for my London day will be lost any way.” 

He stayed accordingly till three o’clock, left his patient out 
of all present danger, and advised Walter especially against 
allowing colchicum to be administered to him until his strength 
had recovered. 

“There is no medicinal cure for gout,” said he; “ pain is a mere 
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symptom, and colchicum soothes that pain, not by affecting the 
disease, but by stilling the action of the heart. Well, if you still 
the action of the heart there, you kill him as surely as if you 
stilled it with a pistol bullet. Knock off his champagne in three 
or four days, and wheel him into the sun as soon as you can with 
safety; fill his lungs with oxygen, and keep all worry and 
disputes and mental anxiety from him, if you can. Don’t 
contradict him for a month to come.” 

The Colonel had a terrible bout of it so far as pain was 
concerned, but after about a fortnight the paroxysms intermitted, 
the appetite increased. Everybody was his nurse; everybody, 
including Julia Clifford, humoured him; Percy Fitzroy was never 
mentioned, and the name of Bartley religiously avoided. The 
Colonel had got a fright, and was more prudent in his diet, and 
always in the open air. 

Walter left him only at odd times, when he could hope to get a 
hasty word with Mary, and tell her how things were going, and 
do all that man could do to keep her heart up, and reconcile her 
to the present situation. 

Returning from his wife one day, and leaving her depressed’ 
by their galling situation, though she was never peevish, but very 
sad and thoughtful, he found his father and Julia Clifford in 
the library. Julia had been writing letters for him; she gave 
Walter a deprecatory look, as much as to say, “ What I am doing 
is by compulsion, and you won’t like it.” Colonel Clifford didn’t 
leave the young man in any doubt about the matter. He said, 
“Walter, you heard me speak of Bell, the counsel who leads this 
cireuit. I was once so fortunate as to do him a good turn, and he 
has not forgotten it; he will sleep here the day after to-morrow, 
and he will go over that blackguard’s lease: he has been in 
plenty of mining cases. I have got a sort of half opinion out of 
him already; he thinks it contrary to the equity of contracts 
that minerals should pass under a farm lease where the surface of 
the soil is a just equivalent to the yearly payment: but the old 
fox won’t speak positively till he has read every syllable of the 
lease. However, it stands to reason that it’s a fraud; it comes 
from a man who is all fraud ; but, thank God, Iam myself again.” 

He started up erect as a dart. “Ill have him off my lands; 
I'll drag him out of the bowels of the earth, him and all his 
clan!” 

With this and other threats of the same character he marched 
out of the room, striking the floor hard with his stick as he went, 
and left Julia Clifford amazed, and Walter Clifford aghast, at his 
vindictive fury. 
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* Recollections” of Canning and Brougham. 


By an oLtp GALLERY REPORTER. 


Turse “ Recollections ” are taken from a manuscript work recording 
the experiences of a journalist from 1810-1850. The author 
during that long period held an important position on the 
Morning Herald. It will be seen from the following pages that 
the narrator had witnessed many of the conflicts in the House of 
Commons between Canning and Brougham, and his remarks are 
singularly illustrative as to the happy wit of the former, and the 
powerful invective of the latter. We have moreover a striking 
picture of Brougham during one of the Westmoreland elections ; 
a picture that is all the more acceptable as there is nothing so 
detailed to be found in any of the various works respecting that 
remarkable orator. This is, perhaps, the most interesting part 
of the “ Recollections.” 

A good reason for presenting the account of Canning may be 
found in the words of Lord Dalling when he remarks in his 
masterly sketch of that statesman : 


“Every day, indeed, leaves us fewer of those who remember the clearly - 
chiselled countenance which the slouched hat only slightly concealed, 
the lip satirically curled, the penetrating eye, peering along the Opposition 
benches, of the old Parliamentary leader in the House of Commons. It is 
but here and there that we find a survivor of the old days to speak to us 
of the singularly mellifluous and sonorous voice, the classical language, 
now pointed with epigram, now elevated into poesy, now burning with 


passion, now rich with humour which curbed into still attention a willing 
and long-broken audience.” Editor. 





Brougham was then the leader of the Opposition, and took 
every occasion to make the fiercest onslaughts on the Government. 


There was between 1815 and 1825 an immense amount of 
oratorical talent in the House of Commons. Of this the far 
greater share was certainly with the Liberals; but Canning, 
their deadly opponent, was a host in himself. The House had 
not, as yet, got into the habit of adjourning debates, and however 
important the subject under discussion, it was usually finished in 
one night. This system, however desirable in some points of 
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view, must have sent many an elderly gentleman to his long 
home, and perhaps some young ones also. Had the state of the 
Thames been then as it has been recently,* it is a matter of 
doubt whether any would have escaped. 

In the debates at the period we refer to, Brougham and 
Canning were sure to be the two last speakers. No one would 
presume to follow them. In fact, after such displays nothing 
else would be tolerated by the House. There was therefore a 
constant desire on the part of those who wished to go home 
to their beds, to get one or other of these great orators to 
rise; and about eleven o'clock the shouts of “Brougham ! 
Brougham!” “ Canning! Canning!” “ Brougham!” “ Canning!” 
would resound through the House, but resound unavailingly, 
for neither of them would rise. Each was anxious to reserve 
himself for replying to the other, and this battle for the last 
word would be carried on until perhaps three or four o’clock in 
the morning; when the cries for division were apt to become 
astounding. 

Those who have only heard Lord Brougham speak must 
understand that they have scarcely an idea of the oratory of 
Harry Brougham. Irom the first day he entered the House of 
Peers, as Lord Chancellor, he seemed to have been trammelled by 
a sense of his position. He would have compromised its dignity, 
as well as the character of a Minister of the Crown, if he 
addressed his new audience, cold and aristocratic as it was, with 
the fierce and powerful declamation in which he had formerly 
excelled. 

There is a well known story, that when his mother heard that 
he had accepted the Chancellorship, she said, “Then Harry 
Brougham is ruined.” And ruined he most certainly was, as an 
orator. He had made himself great, but he was destroyed by 
being made great by others. Harry Brougham’s speeches produced 
much the same kind of sensation as would be experienced on wit- 
nessing the acting of the elder Kean. Brougham unconsciously 
acted his speeches. His action, too, was anything but graceful ; 
but it was natural, and perhaps that which is natural can 
searcely be deemed ungraceful. The want of finish, however, was 
always lost in the sense of the rugged earnestness of the speaker, 
and of the terrific power with which he hurled his invectives at 
his opponents—a power which had once the effect of causing an 
old stager like Canning to spring from his seat, half frantic, and 
exclaim, while striking the table in front of him with extraor- 


* Written in 1856. 
x2 
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dinary force, “It is a falsehood!”* While Brougham spoke, the 
impression would be, on the hearer, that any attempt to reply 
would be a hopeless undertaking. And hopeless it would have 
been to any one but Canning. Brougham had a great fund 
of humour at his command; but Canning, with an amount of 
humour still more redundant, had a command of wit and anecdote, 
which carried everything before it. The House has more than 
once been absolutely electrified by some fierce denunciation on the 
part of Brougham, and in less than five minutes afterwards that 
same House has been indulging in peal after peal of immoderate 
laughter at the inimitable dexterity with which Canning warded 
off the attack, and flung ridicule on his opponent. 

On one occasion, on the first night of a session, Brougham 
attacked the Government for having, according to the announce- 
ments in the Speech from the Throne, stolen many of the 
measures advocated by his side of the House, and made them 
their own. The speech was a telling one, and the more telling 
because it was true. It was applauded to the very echo; and 
doubtless many of those who heard him wondered how Canning 
would rebut the fierce attack. When he rose the House welcomed 
him with tremendous cheering, as if anticipating the success 
which usually attended his efforts. In this instance, too, it was 
not doomed to be disappointed. In a spirit of the utmost good 
humour, he said that the honourable and learned gentleman had 
reminded him of an anecdote which he would relate to the House. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, an author named Denis had 
written a play which was produced at the Theatre Royal of the 
day. In this play was introduced a scene in which for the first 
time on any stage there was an imitation of a thunderstorm. 
Denis attended the performance, and had the mortification to 
witness his piece, notwithstanding the thunderstorm, unequivo- 
cally damned. Time passed on, and with it the memory of his 
play and its unlucky fate, when, one night, he went to see a new 
play from the pen of another author. This piece was in every 
respect superior to that of poor Denis, who witnessed each 
successive scene with feelings of envy. It happened, however, 
that this author had also introduced a thunderstorm. As soon 
as Denis, who was in the pit, heard the rolling of the thunder, 
followed by the plaudits of the audience, he jumped upon one of 
the seats, and raising himself to his fullest height, shouted out 
with the voice of a stentor, “That’s my thunder! That’s my 
thunder !” 

The roars of laughter which followed, and in which Brougham 


* April 17th, 1823, in a debate respecting the claims of the Catholics.—T.B. 
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himself, the Denis of the moment, was compelled to join, baffle all 
description. His speech was no longer to be thought of, except 
in so far as it had elicited the ready wit of Canning. 

Another instance may be mentioned in which Canning was 
similarly successful and by a similar means. The Whigs were 
advocates for Parliamentary Reform. It was the great question 
upon which they founded their expectations of returning to power. 
Session after session their efforts were defeated. The rotten 
borough system was loudly condemned by one party, but it was 
as resolutely defended by the other. The Tory Government of 
the day would not allow even the thin end of the wedge to be 
introduced, and the result was, as is usual in such cases, that the 
whole wedge, thick edge as well as thin, was driven to its abiding 
place with one blow. 

Before this was accomplished, however, a plan was devised to 
hit one of the most glaring blots in our then existing system of 
representation—viz. that of transferring the representation of 
some five or six such places as Gratton and Old Sarum, to the 
large unrepresented towns of Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, &c. 
The bringing in of this Bill was confided to Lord John Russell, 
who was then paving his way to his subsequent eminence as a 
statesman. On the night when the discussion came on the usual 
battle for the reply took place between Canning and Brougham, 
in which the former was successful. Brougham, when he rose, 
urged strongly the claims of Manchester and Leeds to be repre- 
sented, and cast the most withering ridicule upon the absurdity of 
having two representatives in the House for a borough in which 
there was only one voter. This meant either Gratton or Old 
Sarum, but whichever it was, the condemnation would have come 
with a better grace from any one rather than from Brougham, who 
sat at that time as the representative of the snug pocket borough 
of Winchelsea. The tw quoqgue argument was, however, not 
resorted to by Canning. He treated the motion as part and 
parcel of the Reform measures which the House had so often 
repudiated. It was a small measure it was true, but however 
limited its scale, it was nevertheless in principle the same, and 
he was not therefore surprised that the honourable and learned 
gentleman should be its most strenuous advocate, for he knew but 
one panacea for all the evils of the State. He then went on to 
relate an anecdote of a nobleman who by some strange mistake 
had sent for a sign painter to decorate his mansion. This sign 
painter had not even the ability of the generality of his brethren, 
for he could paint nothing but a red lion. Accordingly, on being 
asked his opinion of the mode in which the first apartment they 
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entered should be decorated, he boldly declared that nothing 
would be more suitable than a red lion in each compartment. 
For every room the answer was the same—the eternal red lion. 
The library was the last apartment they surveyed, and here also a 
red lion was prescribed for every vacant panel. Just as the 
painter was about to leave, the nobleman called his attention to a 
very small panel in the door of the library, and asked what he 
thought had best be done with that. “Why, my lord,” said the 
painter, “I think the very best thing for that would be a very 
little red lion.” 

Canning was as a speaker peculiarly elegant in his deportment. 
He was more so, even, than the late Earl Grey. The. latter 
impressed one with an idea of the orators of ancient Rome—the 
men who would rather be cut down in their seats than abate one 
jot of their dignity. Grave, cold, and dignified was the bearing 
of the Earl,even when delivering his best speeches. Canning 
was the reverse of all this. He was not cold—he was not grave ; 
and what he lost in dignity, by the comparison with Grey, he 
more than made up by natural grace. The dignity of Grey 
seemed as if it were his chief study, and as if every motion were 
meant to sustainit. Canning did not appear to be conscious that 
he acted his speeches at all. Every movement was natural. He 
was a remarkably handsome man, and when he became warm and 
animated the auditors were apt to think they beheld the very per- 
fection of an orator. They could not be far wrong. Those who 
heard him when he spoke of “calling a new world into existence 
to redeem the balance of the old,” will never be persuaded that he 
could be surpassed in eloquence. There may have been many an 
abler debater, but rarely such an orator. Mr. Gladstone comes 
nearer to him than any one of the present day, but Canning had 
physical advantages which Mr. Gladstone does not possess. Mr. 
Gladstone is fluent, and graceful and earnest in his delivery, but 
he lacks the glowing warmth of feeling so characteristic of 
Canning, which communicated itself to his auditors, and carried 
them with him, perhaps often against their better judgment. 
He was no hair-splitter ; he never dealt in hypothetical refine- 
ments as to any possible result of a given course of action, and 
the best mode of guarding against remote possibilities of mischief. 
He took a broad view of his subject, and however objectionable 
might be the proposition he advocated, he was sure, if he did not 
persuade his supporters that he was right, to furnish them at all 
events with some plausible arguments to justify them to their 
constituents for the course which he wished them to pursue. 

To turn to his once formidable rival. The power of Brougham as 
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an orator was greater than that of any living speaker of his day. 
His vocabulary was quite as extensive as that of Canning. One 
or two examples may be given in which his auditors were con- 
vulsed with laughter, not perhaps more at the wit and humour 
and force of his attack, than at the adroit manner in which he 
sometimes extricated himself from the utterance of the grossest 
vulgarisms which he was evidently on the point of perpetrating. 
He on one occasion appeared in the Court of King’s Bench as 
counsel for the defendant in an action for slander, brought by one 
Welshman against another. In the cross-examination of the 
witnesses he got at the fact that the plaintiff had been nearly as 
abusive as the defendant. Upon this he rested the defence, and 
after reminding the jury of the coarse expressions of the plaintiff 
said it was nearly a case—he was about evidently to quote the 
vituperations of the Pot and Kettle, and perhaps the jury would 
have understood him better if he had ; when, drawing himself up, 
he continued with a tone and manner impossible to be described : 
“It is a case, as you must see, gentlemen, of one culinary utensil 
calling another by opprobrious epithets,” laying a strong emphasis 
upon the word opprobrious. 

He was still more happy on another occasion, when he was 
about to compare the late Sir Thomas Lethbridge to a donkey 
between two bundles of hay. That hon. baronet had always been 
opposed to Catholic Emancipation, but at length having made up his 
mind to vote for it, he felt it necessary to explain the reasons by 
which he was influenced. In doing this he arrayed all the arguments 
resorted to pro and con, giving the greatest possible weight to each, 
until at last it was almost impossible to say by which he had been 
ultimately governed. Brougham, in alluding to this portion of his 
speech, said : “And there stood the honourable baronet undetermined, 
placed between two bundles of opinions of equal attractions, not 
knowing which to choose.” 

Before parting with Brougham it may be as well to advert to 
his repeated contests for the representation of the county of 
Westmoreland, which possess a double interest—that of bringing 
Brougham before the public as a hustings orator, and of display- 
ing the multifarious advantages which pertained to a county 
election in the olden time. 

The influence of the Earl of Lonsdale was, as every one knows, 
all-powerful in Westmoreland. The two members for the county, 
at the time I speak of, were his two sons, Lord Lowther and 
Colonel Lowther. There was a strong desire amongst the lesser 
proprietors in the county to break down this influence, and they 
left no means untried for that purpose; but in vain. Even the 
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Reform Act left it unscathed, and the representation of the 
county is at the present day one of the heirlooms of this family. 
One of the means resorted to was to bring Brougham forward as 
the candidate in the Liberal interest. The selection was judicious. 
He was an admirable hustings orator, and in an uphill battle in 
which success was not to be anticipated except as the result of a 
number of contests, this was a most essential qualification. 

Kendal is a large town. Soon after I reached there Brougham 
arrived. It was a summer’s evening; and he was very warmly 
received by the populace, and addressed them from the window of 
the house he stopped at. It was at the time of a general election, 
and the cry of “No Popery” was raised at almost every hustings 
in the country. Brougham knew well that it would be raised in 
Westmoreland also, and he resolved to take the bull by the horns 
on the very first day of his arrival. In the course of his address 
he very soon adverted to the “ No Popery” cry, and spoke upon it 
nearly as follows: 

“What is the meaning of this cry? What is it that we are 
afraid of? Let us look at the matter like people of common 
sense. Now, I will put a case. I will suppose the Pope in 
England! I will suppose him landed at Dover! Iam putting 
the case, you see, as strongly as the most ardent ‘No Popery’ man 
can desire. Well—the Pope is at Dover. What will he do? 
Where will he go? Whois he? Why, you know he is Bishop of 
Rome! He will naturally go to the Bench of Bishops! Now, 
gentlemen, I know enough of that same Bench of Bishops to 
know this—that if once we get him there, all is safe. Once get 
him there, and you may sleep tranquilly in your beds. Once get 
him there, and no matter what may have been his previous 
opinions, my life on it he shouts out ‘No Popery’ with the best 
of them.” 

The election at length commenced and I moved on to Appleby. 
At this time a county election might be kept open for nearly 
three weeks. That now treated of lasted nine clear days, Sundays 
excluded. Of course there was plenty of fighting every day. 
The one party had brought prize fighters from London to assist 
their partizans from the various collieries within a distance of 
thirty or forty miles. The other side, not to be behindhand, had 
brought over a large number of weavers from Kendal. Under 
pretence of preserving the peace, both parties were compelled to 
deposit their sticks and bludgeons in the respective committee 
rooms. On the smallest approach to a scrimmage, however, the 
windows of the committee rooms were thrown open and these 
persuaders were handed forth with a rapidity absolutely marvel- 
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lous. Some people were of opinion that the committee actually 
supplied the weapons originally; but this must have been scandal. 
As to giving them out, that was quite defensible, on the principle 
that it would be cruel and unjust to leave their supporters at the 
mercy of those to whom they were opposed; and this argument 
was equally good on either side. After all,it might perhaps have 
been safer to have left them in possession of their sticks; for 
more than once when these were in the committee rooms the 
hustings were cleared by showers of stones, which were only 
resorted to because of the absence of the less dangerons weapons. 

In one of these scrimmages an instance of coolness and courage 
was displayed on the part of the late Mr. William Holmes, M.P., 
which has rarely been equalled. He quitted the hustings on 
which he had been standing,and walked deliberately into the very 
midst of the throng of combatants, making a line between the 
“Blues” and “Yellows” as he walked along, by pushing each 
aside with a strength which was marvellous. It was evident that 
no one on either side wished to hurt him, but nevertheless he 
could not escape quite unscathed in such a mélée, and more than 
one blow of a stick accidentally fell upon his shoulders. Alone, 
and unaided, he quelled the tumult by courage and determination. 
He was a man of apparently powerful build, and remarkably 
handsome, or rather, good-looking. 

At the commencement of the election printed handbills were 
circulated by a number of very respectable electors, amongst 
whom were several clergymen, stating the motives by which they 
were influenced formerly in supporting, and now in abandoning, 
Mr. Brougham. ‘They declared that they had first supported 
him because of his adherence to Queen Caroline, and afterwards 
abandoned him because of his advocacy of Catholic Emancipation. 

On the evening before the close of the election, an immense 
amount of excitement was created by a declaration made by Mr. 
Brougham on the hustings, to the effect that upon the ensuing 
day he would canvass the motives of those who had signed the 
declaration ; and unmistakeable hints were given that the news- 
papers must publish at their peril any libels to which he might 
give utterance. 

This, at a time when the doctrine was held that “the greater 
the truth the greater the libel,” was a threat not to be despised ; 
but the reporters agreed that an experienced speaker like 
Brougham—a lawyer too—would take care not to commit either 
himself or them. This was a well founded opinion, and though 
his slaughtering attack upon the renegades was fully reported, no 
attempt whatever was made to enforce the law of libel. 
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The last day of the election at length arrived, Brougham being 
in a minority of several hundreds. It was a day full of excite- 
ment—colours flying, bands playing, with all the usual para- 
phernalia of an election contest in full swing; and here an 
amusing incident must be related which was repeated every day 
during the election, and qualified the hostilities of the rival 
parties by good, wholesome, hearty laughter. The Mayor of the 
town of Appleby was in the interest of the Lowthers, and had 
taken care to have yellow flags waving from every window in his 
house. His wife was entirely in Brougham’s interest, and the 
moment her husband left his house, if only for half an hour, the 
yellow flags were withdrawn and blue ones projected in their 
places. When he returned he took care to restore the “ yellows,” 
but every time his back was turned they disappeared and were 
supplanted by the “blues.” Thus his house was in the “ yellow” 
or “ blue” interest, according as he was at home or abroad, to the 
infinite amusement of those who were ranged under the colours 
of Brougham; though that candidate would derive no other 
advantage than a laugh from the alliance of the lady who so 
warmly espoused his cause. At length arrived the eventful 
moment when Brougham was to fulfil his threat, which, as it 
proved, was no idle one. The pointed humour, the withering 
sarcasm, the crushing of the reasons advanced by the subscribers 
to the handbill, and the final annihilating blow to their assumed 
disinterestedness are not easily to be equalled. 

It may be thought that the points of this speech were too good 
and too refined for hustings oratory, but every word on that 
eventful day told with the audience that Brougham addressed. 


“Gentlemen,” he said, “I find at the head of this list Mr. John Brewster, 
of Pooley. Now if you look sharp, in that neighbourhood of Pooley you 
will find in a few months that there will be a great large house building 
there. That house is to be built by a Yellow man. John Brewster, of 
Pooley, is a carpenter. Now, I do not say that my friend John Brewster, 
of Pooley, will be employed in the building of that house; but this I will 
say, that if my friend John Brewster, of Pooley, is not employed in the 
building of that house, my friend John Brewster, of Pooley, will be the 
worst used man in all England, or in all Europe.” 


As soon as the laughter subsided which this attack had excited 


at the expense of Mr. Brewster, Mr. Brougham proceeded as 
follows : 


“TI come now to the Rev. Mr.— , and here, gentlemen, I would enlist 
your sympathies; for the reverend gentlemen is, it must be admitted, in 
a most lamentable position. He has for a patron my friend near me, 
Mr. Crackenthorpe, who has no better living in his gift than the one he has 
already bestowed upon him. I pass from him to another reverend gentleman, 
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the Rev. Mr. Adamthwaite. This reverend gentleman says that he first 
advocated my cause because of my adherence to the Queen, and afterwards 
abandoned me because of my advocacy of Catholic Emancipation. Now 
let me call your attention to a few facts. The first time I contested the 
representation of Westmoreland was in 1818, and then I addressed the 
electors from the window of Miss Ritson, opposite these hustings. Ithen 
said, ‘ There is one point upon which I wish that you should understand me 
distinctly, for it is possible that upon that point I may differ with many of 
you—I mean the question of Catholic Emancipation. Iam an advocate for 
that question ; indeed, so wedded to it that rather than forego its advocacy 
I would resign the honour of representing your county in Parliament.’ 
When I made this declaration the reverend gentleman stood at my side, 
or at all events some of his friends did. He must have read it in the 
newspapers, for it was published in every newspaper that was published at 
all. This was two years before the Queen came to England. What, if 
after this declaration of mine the reverend gentleman not only canvassed 
in my favour, but wrote for me? And this, remember, two years before 
the advent of the Queen. Of what value then is the statement he has put 
forth, that he first advocated my cause because of my adherence to the 
Queen, and afterwards abandoned me because of my advocacy of Catholic 
Emancipation ?” 


During the delivery of this portion of the speech of the learned 
candidate, the Rev. W. Adamthwaite, who was on the hustings, 
was in a state of great excitement, which was by no means abated 
when Brougham wound up by hurling the following farewell blow 


at the whole of the subscribers to the handbill : 


“Gentlemen, I will seck no further in quest of men’s motives. I will 
only just observe that when they are mistaken as to facts which ought 
to be within their own knowledge, how much more likely are they to 
be deceived as to their own motives, particularly when the casuistry of 
self-love teaches them to seek a colouring for conduct which is bottomed 
in self-interest.” 

Mr. Brougham hadno sooner finished than the reverend gentleman, 
unable longer to control his feelings, rushed to the front of the 
hustings in a state of almost frantic excitement. His commence- 
ment was unfortunate : 

“Gentlemen,” he cried, “I have not the eloquence of Mr. 
Brougham.” A roar of laughter interrupted him, and when he 
was about to recommence, a shower of stones acted upon the 
hustings like the wand of Harlequin in a theatre. It was cleared 
in a moment, and all betook themselves to their respective 
habitations. At a later period of the evening the Rev. Mr. 
Adamthwaite might have been seen talking to some friends in the 
street, in a state of excitement painful to witness. If he had 
really acted upon other motives than those he had put forward, 
his hypocrisy had met with a fearful punishment. 

It has been said by Swift that “Party is the madness of many 
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for the gain of a few,” but the landlady at the house where I was 
staying, the next morning convinced me that the converse of that 
which has almost passed into an aphorism is occasionally true, 
and that party is sometimes the madness, or rather the folly and 
extravagance, of the few for the benefit of the many. On asking 
her if she was pleased with the result of the election, she replied 
that she was glad that Mr. Brougham had polled more than on 
any previous occasion, for the third man ought always to be sup- 
ported. Without the third man there could be no contest, and she 
added with much candour, “I dinna care who wins; I only say 
‘Election for ever.’ ” 


It may be well perhaps to end here, although the work contains 
other references to these two eminent statesmen. It was the 
intention of the writer to publish the work in its entirety, and the 
MS. from which the foregoing is extracted was forwarded to Mr. 
Charles Dickens for his opinion as to desirability of publication. 

His letter now before us throws out the hint that perhaps 
the “Recollections” might be more attractive in the form of 
magazine articles, at the same time the gifted and genial novelist 
makes a graceful reference to the Arabian story of certain leaves 
proving leaves of gold. As far as the chronicler in question was 


concerned, his death prevented his leaves ever experiencing that 
desirable change, and the “ Recollections” have never hitherto 
been published.— Editor. 
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Viola. 


A SOUVENIR OF ‘TWELFTH NIGHT’ AT THE LYCEUM. 


DEDICATED TO ELLEN TERRY, 


“T am the man! ”—Twelfth Night, Act 11., Se. ii. 


Way, so thou art, bright boy! Thou art “the man.” 
Fair as Apollo! Were’t not for attire, 

Veiling thy virgin form as best it can, 

We might believe thee woman, by those eyes 


That flash with love and laughter, and desire 

To win the sad Orsino from his sighs 

For one unworthy, to the worthier chace 

Of all those startled blushes in thy face; 

Beautiful Viola! A poet’s smile 

Hallows thine effort, and our souls rejoice 

To hear the honey music of thy voice, 

Free from all drawling sound and accent vile ; 

Great Shakespeare’s self with eye and brow serene, 
Might look on thee and say, “ Well done, sweet Queen!” 


Marie Coretwt. 





Canon Liddon in the Pulpit. 
BY A STRAY HEARER. 


Lonpon was a desert. I had the misfortune to get on an omnibus 
about five o’clock one Sunday afternoon in August. As to speed, 
I might have done better in a bath-chair. The driver’s theory 
evidently was that, as he could see no foot-passengers in front of 
him, he had best wait for all those who were coming along to over- 
take him. 

That same afternoon, however, Canon Liddon was to preach at 
St. Paul’s, and the moment I entered the metropolitan Cathedral I 
perceived that the few people left in London had taken refuge there. 
One could not expect much of a throng down at the bottom of the 
nave, clean out of all earshot. The greatest crush was of course under 
the dome ; but half-way down the middle aisle—as far, that is, as any 
human voice could reach—every seat was taken, and a mixed congre- 
gation of peripatetics hung about the outskirts. A certain portion 
of the area in front of the pulpit was enclosed by barriers, with 
privileged admittance. I was shocked to see several of the choirmen 
compose themselves for sleep as Liddon entered the pulpit; and 
soundly they slept too. I hasten to add that there was nothing in 
the eloquent Canon’s sermon to justify this gross breach of decorum. 
The weather was not perceptibly overpowering in those vast and 
vaulted spaces. Liddon was perfectly audible, perfectly intelligible, 
and as interesting and fervent as usual. If not one of his best sermons, 
it was probably better than anything in the sermon line heard that 
day in London, except, perhaps, at Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 

The world has made up its mind about Liddon. He is a preacher 
to be run after. His influence outside Oxford is probably not great. 
He belongs to a school, but he will leave none. He was born in 
1829, and so is just 55. Lately he seems to have aged, but he has 
certainly lost none of his vigour. He has been a successful man as 
times go. He generally impresses people very pleasantly, and is 
personally liked and respected by those who know him well. He has 
of course his fanatical admirers amongst ladies, is gladly heard without 
greatly influencing the men, and whatever else he may be is certainly 
the typical preacher of his party. He belongs to the second genera- 
tion of the old respectable Anglicans, but not to the third puerile 
generation of Ritualists. He just touches the early High Church 
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period when there were giants in the (Church of England) land: 
Manning, Newman, Keble, Pusey, Gresley, the two first of whom 
only are left—both having suffered a See change into cardinals. 
There is a sort of fading glow in the old Anglican school of the 
‘Christian Year’ period still hanging about Liddon. It gives him 
a kind of unction which no stoles and tippets could bestow. 

The High Church have not been good at preaching as a rule. 
The tendency of the age is to throw aside manuscript in the pulpit— 
they have usually shackled themselves with it; and the men like 
Luke Rivington, Body, and Knox-Little, who have dispensed with 
notes in the pulpit, have been too wordy, windy and purely 
emotional to attain anything like a first rank in oratory; they 
have moreover laboured under one incurable defect, the same defect 
which in a very different sphere has prevented Mr. Swinburne from 
taking first rank as a poet—I mean, inability to think. Canon 
Liddon can think, but he reads every word of his sermon. He 
can write in an oracular and not unimpressive style, and he produces 
occasionally passages of cumulative and chastened eloquence; but 
he is without the logic of Newman, the spirituality of Pusey, the 
poetry of Keble, or the spontaneity of some of the above-mentioned 
minor lights of the present High Church party. 

Liddon cannot read like Henry Melville—but then, who can? 
Still he can read with authority and a certain fervour which just 
misses the inspired abandon peculiar to the true orator. His voice, 
without being very good, is very clear, and not unpleasant to listen 
to, though rather wiry. He every now and then comes upon a 
certain register in it where the notes vibrate and ring through 
St. Paul’s, but never in such a way as to confuse his sentences or 
mix his syllables, St. Paul’s pulpit has many louder preachers ; 
none more audible, and I do not think any more generally acceptable, 
than Canon Liddon. He used to be long, but he is not now usually 
over forty minutes in the afternoon. After one of his most eloquent 
sermons in the earlier days at a special Sunday evening service, 
old Dean Milman met him, watch in hand, in the vestry, with a 
somewhat severe face. 

“Mr. Liddon,” said the Dean, “ your sermon has been one hour 
and twenty minutes.” That was his only comment. 

I believe the accomplished Canon, like some other preachers I 
could name, is not very patient of rebuke on the question of length. 
I am told that he maintains that it is not easy to develope any subject 
properly in the pulpit much under the hour. That was certainly 
the old opinion, for it used to be the custom to put an hour-glass in 
the pulpit. Those old pulpit time-keepers are still to be found 
occasionally in Wardour Street curiosity shops. The preacher turned 
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up the hour-glass at the beginning of his sermon, and was expected, 
as the saying went, “to stand his hour.” On one occasion the great 
Dr. Barrow was preaching at St. Paul’s. He had succeeded in 
winding up his congregation to a pitch of great excitement, but had 
not nearly concluded his sermon, The fatal sands had almost run 
out. The preacher’s eye wandered uneasily towards the hour-glass ; 
his hand soon followed ; then, raising his voice impetuously, he seized 
the hour-glass, waved it in front of the people, and turned it up 
triumphantly to begin a second hour, upon which all the people are 
said to have risen in their excitement and applauded, totally regardless 
of custom. 

Like so many great orators, statesmen, and generals, Canon 
Liddon is rather small and inconspicuous—but no one thinks of that 
when he has been a minute or two in the pulpit. His hair is quite 
grey, his features clean cut and refined rather than strong, and his 
general gait rather like that of the late Dean Stanley in its perfectly 
unstudied character. 

His oratorical gestures, such as they are, cannot be called good. 
He is not a master of action in any sense of the word, nor should I 
suppose that he troubles himself about it. He seldom attempts 
anything beyond the incisive swaying up and down or turning round 
of his head, which is thoroughly effective (it was Henry Melville’s 
only action in the pulpit, but he tossed more and never lifted his 
hands, which chiefly gripped hard at the pulpit desk or cushion). 
Liddon is more free and easy than Henry Melville, but he does not 
hold you in the same way. Melville’s attraction was extraordinarily 
magnetic. When he began, you breathed hard and the action of the 
heart rose rapidly ; then you held your breath as the preacher’s voice 
scaled higher and higher with period piled on period, parenthesis 
within parenthesis, until with something like a scream the climax 
was reached and the sentence closed, usually with the text. The 
preacher then paused, having galloped through about the equivalent 
of a page of print, with only a few commas and perhaps a couple of 
full-stops. At the close of each absorbing period every one took 
breath, there was a rustling of silks, and a general sense of relief all 
over the church, and then a rapt silence as Melville began winding 
them up again. I recollect on one occasion how, with a truly 
appalling look in that brown face, with its whitening hair, and an 
unusually wild toss of his head, Melville shrieked out that “he saw 
grey hairs on the Firmament.” No one not present can imagine the 
awful effect produced by the extravagant simile; the little charity 
ehildren trembled as they sat in a row in front of the organ, with 
their mouths wide open, and a perceptible shudder passed through 
the congregation. 
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I also remember how, when Melville held the Golden Lectureship 
in the City, the lecture was delivered on Tuesday afternoon, and 
always to a crowded audience. The omnibus conductors used to shout 
out, “Strand!” “City!” “ Melville! Melville!” 

I suppose Canon Liddon’s impressive reading has awakened in me 
these fugitive recollections. When Melville became himself one of 
the Canons of St. Paul’s, he had quite lost his power. I never heard 
anything more feeble and ineffective than a sermon preached by him 
in his last days in the Cathedral, this only sentence of which sticks 
in my memory—‘ You shall hear the angels harping upon golden 
harps ;” and that only sticks because there was just a touch of the old 
scream in the shattered voice. 

Canon Liddon is a very different sort of person. The sermon I 
last heard one Sunday in August was stately, scholarly, at once rheto- 
rical and dignified. 

There was no terror, electricity, or excitement about it. 

He preached on the Apostles, especially on the obscure Apostle, 
Bartholomew. His matter was, as usual, admirably laid out, his 
discourse being divided in the old-fashioned style into heads—that 
the Apostles were carefully chosen; that they were sent; that they 
were poor unlearned men speaking a rude patocs ; and that their lives 
were so obscure that we know hardly anything about any of them 
except St. Paul, who was not one of the twelve. 

About the time the sermon was getting a little monotonous the 
preacher burst into an extremely fine passage, in which he compared 
the obscure Apostles, who were the foundations of the Christian 
Church, to the hidden blocks of stone which supported the vast fabric 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and which were so much more essential to its 
stability than the glittering cross and ball on the summit 

Even the sleeping choirmen woke up and listened with languid 
interest to another very eloquent passage, in which Liddon dwelt 
upon the strength which came to a man who felt that he was sent 
to do acertain work by a superior and overwhelming authority. This 
consciousness, he said, was the only force at the disposal of the 
Apostles, who were so poor and common as to be generally despised, 
and so stupid that they couldn’t understand half of what Jesus said, 
and so simple and genuine that they admitted as much themselves. 

I thought as he went on that it would have been possible to pick 
holes in his sermon—his slender and unsatisfactory treatment of 
the evidence for the resurrection ; his parallel between the evidence of 
scientific proof and the evidence at our disposal for distant historical 
events, and so forth. But in these days of feeble and aimless pulpit 
talk, I was thankful to listen to anything so able, eloquent, and 
generally adequate to the occasion as the Canon’s sermon. 
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I could not help smiling more than once at the flashes of neology 
or rationalism which crept in as the orthodox Canon described the 
gospels as an unsystematic collection of oral traditions written down 
in batches. He only just fell short of Matthew Arnold’s excellent 
formula: “We must remember that the four gospels as we know 
them had already passed through half a century of oral tradition, and 
more than one written account.” I need not say that the learned 
Canon, remembering no doubt what party he served, did fall short of 
such a statement as that. However, no party in the Church is the 
worse for a little judicious picking and stealing from a neighbourly 
faction ; and whatever may be said against the Broad Church, it is 
certainly the most neighbourly of all sects, for it is only too glad if 
any one will beg, buy, steal, or borrow from it anything that suits 
him. Canon Liddon borrows gracefully, and has even what is rare 
to find in his party—a dash of scholarly independence about him. 
For my part, when I think of the tiresome nonentities who are con- 
stantly foisted into cathedral appointments, I devoutly wish we had 
a few more preachers as good and attractive as the eloquent and 
earnest Canon Liddon. 





Dr. Deroni’s Secret. 


II. 
Cuartrer VIII. 


Asour a week after the supper-party, on coming down to 
breakfast, I saw a note, addressed in a fine Italian hand, on my 
table. I began breakfast, and amused myself for a few minutes 


by speculating as to who my correspondent could be. At last 
I broke the seal, and read as follows: 


“You had better break off your acquaintance with the Italian doctor. 
If you suffer yourself to be implicated with him, you will repentit. You 
are running into danger blindfold. Cease your frequent visits to Dunnett 
House. Take the advice of a friend, and be warned.” 


This communication certainly surprised me. At first I set it 
down as a stupid threat of Lord Danzil’s, who wished me out of 
the way that he might establish his influence over the doctor and 
Ina. I suspected from his manner towards the girl that he was 
in love with her. ButasI read the letter over again it hardly 
seemed written in a style that would be natural to him. The 
sentences were all curt and short. Clearly, whoever wrote it had 
a strong interest in keeping me away from Dr. Beroni. 

I put the note, envelope and all, into my pocket, and went to 
the hospital. On my way I met Frank Sheldon, an old school- 
fellow of mine, whom I had lost sight of for some time,—a 
thoroughly good fellow. 

“ And what are you doing now, Sheldon?” I asked. “Are you 
a lawyer, or a doctor, or an engineer? I see by your coat that 
you are not a parson.” 

“No,” he answered with a laugh. “I’ve got a place as 
secretary to the chief of police. What are you doing with 
yourself ?” 

“Tm a young Sawbones,” I answered; “and I’m laboratory 
assistant to a doctor. Oh, by the way, that reminds me—here’s 
something in your way. I got this letter this morning, warning 
me not to go back to Dr. Beroni’s.” 

Sheldon looked at it curiously, examined the seal and the post- 
mark, and handed it back to me. 

“Do you suspect any one?” he asked. 


z2 
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“Well, I have an idea that it comes from Lord Danzil. The 
fact is, Dr. Beroni has a very pretty daughter, the loveliest 
gir|——_” 

“ Burn it, then,” broke in Sheldon with a smile. “His object 
is plain enough.” 

“ But I should like to find out if he really did write it, or get 
it written, rather, and tax him with it.” 

“Oh, stuff!” answered my friend; “what use would there be 
in that?” And so we parted. 

But that night, as I made my way from my lodgings to the 
railway station, to go as usual to Dr. Beroni’s, I had the 
uncomfortable sensation of being followed. I seemed to be an 
object of interest to two men, one of whom, an Englishman, kept 
me in sight a good part of the way, while the other, evidently a 
foreigner, gave me a scrutinising glance at the booking-office, 
and took his seat in the compartment next to mine. Probably 
the writer of the mysterious letter wished to frighten me out of 
Dr. Beroni’s house. I determined that he should not succeed. 

A longing had come upon me to see Ina Beroni again. I could 
not help a superstitious feeling that, as my dream had fore- 
shadowed, her fate and mine were in some way intermingled, but 
apart from that I found myself continually thinking of her, 
trying to recall her features and the sweet expression of her 
face ; and one morning, instead of going to the hospital, I set 
out for Dunnett House. I remembered that she had promised 
to take a short walk each forenoon, and I thought it was possible 
that I might meet her in one of the dreary deserted lanes that 
lay around her home. 

I was not disappointed. I had not walked far from the station 
when I saw her tall, slight figure, in a picturesque cloak of some 
foreign fashion, drawing nearer between the leafless hedgerows. 
I hastened forward to meet her, and she greeted me shyly, but 
with manifest pleasure. She was attended by the same diminutive 
maiden whom I had once or twice seen before. Ina and I had a 
long aud delightful talk. She spoke of her childish days, spent 
under a bright Italian sun—of St. Petersburg—Constantinople— 
Venice,—hardly a capital of Europe had not at some time or 
other been her home. 

We talked of the picture-galleries of other lands, and compared 
notes about the pictures we most admired. She was more 
charming in conversation than I had dreamt of finding her. She 
took the keenest interest in every subject we talked of, and her 
beautiful eyes lighted up her face, as she told me of the glorious 
interiors of the old Italian churches. 
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In three days I met her again. She did not ask why I was 
wandering among the lanes beyond East London instead of being 
at work, nor did I make any attempt at explanation. I did not 
trouble myself to consider whether Dr. Beroni would approve of 
our proceedings, nor whether I was justified in seeking the girl’s 
love. We were together, and that was enough. 

As time went on, our meetings grew more and more precious, 
though we did not talk so freely as at first. The silence was 
never embarrassing. There was no talk of love, but surely, I 
thought, she must know. AndI did not need the little blush 
with which she gave me her hand at meeting, nor the gentle 
sadness in her eyes at parting, to tell me I was right. 

“Does Lord Danzil ever come to the house now?” I asked one 
day. 
“Yes,” replied Ina; “he has been with my father pretty 
often lately. Mr. Glendinning, I do not like that man.” 

“Neither do I.” 

“T am afraid of him.” 

“ Well I am hardly afraid of him, but I believe he is an unserv- 
pulous fellow, and I don’t fancy he is very fond of me. Where 
did your father meet him ?” 

“Tn Florence, three—four—yearsago. They were great friends 
then ; but since he came to see us here in England I have fancied 
that my father disliked him too. Yet he comes to the house 
pretty often.” 

“ Do you always see him when he comes, Miss Ina?” 

“Sometimes; not always,” she answered with a blush. 

That very afternoon I met Lord Danzil on my return to town. 
He greeted me coldly, and I was passing on with a cool nod, when 
he suddenly stopped. 

“TI don't know whether you think it a gentlemanly thing, 
Glendinning, to play your silly tricks on me; but I can tell you 
one thing, my good fellow, it won’t succeed.” 

“Tricks! Lord Danzil!” I exclaimed. “It seems to me you 
are hardly the man to talk of playing off tricks. I have not 
forgotten what happened after dinner that night at the ‘ Bucking- 
wd But I have been playing no tricks on you, nothing of the 

ind.” 

“T don’t know what you mean about that evening at the 
‘Buckingham,’” he returned. “I know you fell asleep after it, 
and had a nightmare apparently, which was not wonderful. 
But do you mean to tell me you don’t know anything of this?” 
—and he pulled a letter out of his pocket, and gave it to me as 
he spoke. 
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It was a warning that he should discontinue his visits to Dr. 
Beroni. The handwriting was different from that of the letter I 
had received, being round and bold, but the style, almost the 
language, was the same. I was speechless for a moment, utterly 
bewildered. Was Lord Danzil, instead of being the hunter 
becoming himself involved in the toils of some hidden foe? Or 
was it that he had repented of the attempt to frighten me away 
from the Italian’s house, and thought to disarm suspicion effec- 
tually by pretending that he had himself received a letter of the 
same kind? 

I looked hard at him, but his face—the face of a man of the 
world—told me nothing. Still, I thought it only fair to warn 
him that if he had an enemy, I was not the map. who had 
threatened him. 

“T know nothing whatever about it,” I said coldly, handing 
him back the letter. 

He looked at me with an incredulous smile. Evidently he did 
not believe me. That, I considered, was his affair. 


Cuapter IX. 


Tue day after meeting Lord Danzil, I had another note warning 
me not to continue my visits to Dr. Beroni’s. It was in the same 
handwriting,—the same style—the same sort of paper and 
envelope as the last; but couched in much sterner Janguage. 
My motives, said the writer, in going so often to the Italian’s 
house, were suspected. If I valued my life, I would renounce 
his acquaintance. 

I took this note to Sheldon, and mentioned that Lord Danzil 
had received a similar one,—or pretended to have done so,—and 
had accused me of sending it to him. 

My friend looked puzzled. “Did you think he was telling the 
truth ?” he asked. 

“Really I can’t tell; if he was acting a part, he did it very 
well.” 

“Leave both notes with me,” said Sheldon. “ This last is a 
regular threatening letter, and I can call in the help of the police 
to discover, if possible, who sent it. You suspect no one but Lord 
Danzil ?” 

“No one.” 

“ You haven't an enemy, have you? ” 

“T haven’t an enemy in the world; and yet I could not help 
fancying that I was followed when I went to Dr. Beroni’s the 
other evening.” 
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“Why not give up going there?” 

I shook my head. 

“ Ah!” said my friend suddenly. “ Has this Italian doctor a 
sister, or a daughter? Is there a girl in the house?” 

“Yes, he has one daughter.” 

“ Pretty ?” 

“Very!” 

“T should think that explains it, then. She may have an 
Italian lover whois jealous of both youand Danzil. You're not— 
what! old fellow ?—you’re not seriously in love with the girl? 
Well, I can sympathise with you, for the fact is, ’m an engaged 
man myself—such a sweet girl! Tl introduce you some day. 
But as to this matter,—if you won’t give up going there, buy a 
life-preserver, and use it if need be.” 

That afternoon, as I left my lodgings to go to Dunnett House 
there was a storm of wind and rain. It would be easy to discover 
whether my suspicions of being followed were correct, for there 
would be few people abroad on such a night. For a time I could 
not even fancy that any of the passers-by showed particular 
interest in my movements, and I was beginning to laugh at my 
own suspicions, when happening to glance backwards, I distinctly 
saw a shadow following mine along the black and gleaming 
pavement. 

The figure was too well hidden by an umbrella and a long 
Inverness cape for me to form an idea of what the man might be 
like. I crossed the roadway and dived down the first turning I 
met on the other side. But the figure did not follow me. I could 
not get to the station in time to catch my train, without returning 
to the main street, and when I did so my friend in the long 
Inverness cape had disappeared. Still I had the uncomfortable 
feeling that a pair of eyes might be at that moment watching me 
from some doorway. 

I ran on towards the station, bent only on catching my train; 
and sure enough, as I pushed my way towards the platform, I 
caught sight of the tall man I had seen in the street, apparently 
examining one of the time-tables hung on the wall. Whether he 
had had no idea of following me after all, or whether he had not 
seen me cross the street, or whether he had thought it wiser to 
come straight to the station, guessing that I must turn up there 
sooner or later, I could not feel certain. 

Soon after my arrival at Dunnett House, Dr. Beroni proposed 
that we should renew our thought-reading experiments. 

“T am tired of this chemistry, and so forth,” he said: “let us 
amuse ourselves for once.” 
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Of course I gladly consented, since this meant, probably, a 
meeting with Ina; and I noticed that although the doctor spoke 
of amusements, he provided himself with a pencil and memo- 
randum-book, with which he could note the results we might 
obtain. 

We went into the dining-room; soon Ina entered, and our 
experiments began. It may have been that the long talks Ina 
and I had had together had brought our minds into a more 
perfect harmony, for we soon discovered that we could guess 
much more easily at each other’s thoughts than we could at 
those of Dr. Beroni. 

The Italian seemed delighted at this discovery. He was never 
tired of practising upon us. We would stand opposite each 
other, she with a book in her hand, I looking steadfastly at her 
face. She would run her finger down the page till her father 
gave a signal, then look down to see what word her finger 
was pointing at, and I, keeping my eyes on her face, would guess 
at the word. Out of ten trials I was generally right six times, 
and of the other four attempts, two would be failures, and two 
partially successful, that is, I would guess a wrong word but one 
resembling the right one either in sound or insense. I could give 
no explanation of the method by which I guessed. I submitted 
my will mentally to Ina’s, for the moment, and then I spoke the 
word which came uppermost, as it were, just as one beginning to 
play an instrument hardly knows sometimes what tune it is he 
will play. 

At other times the doctor posted one of us in the lobby, while 
the other remained with him. Then I fixed my thoughts upon a 
certain subject of which I made a note on a piece of paper, and 
Tna guessed at it, succeeding about three out of four times. I 
was not so much surprised at this as Dr. Beroni, seeing that 
there was hardly an ordinary subject of conversation that had 
not been discussed between us. 

We went on till rather a late hour, and then sat down to 
supper. As we did so, a new experiment occurred to me. 
Without saying anything, either to the doctor or his daughter, 
I fixed my attention upon the door of the room, and wished with 
all my might that Ina would think of it. I took care not to look 
at it, or at her, and busied myself with my plate. To my delight, 
while she was speaking to her father, Ina turned half-round and 
glanced at the door, as if to assure herself that it was closed. I 
continued wishing, and in a minute or two I was rewarded by 
seeing her rise, open the door, glance outside, close it, and return 
to her seat. 
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“ What is the matter, Ina?” said her father. 

“T wanted to see that the door was closed,” she answered; “I 
had the door on my mind.” 

My face told the doctor that I had produced this sensation. 
He was overjoyed, and took a long note of the phenomenon. 

As I bade Ina good-night, she said, “I think you are very 
unpolite.” 

“What have I done, Miss Beroni?” I asked in surprise. 

“TI obeyed you in thinking of the door,” she returned ; “and I 
think you might have gone over to the fireplace to oblige me. 
I have been silently trying to make you go for the last ten 
minutes.” 

We both laughed, but the doctor took it seriously, and 
produced his note-book once more. 

In the lobby I said to him, “By the way, Dr. Beroni, I have 
a fancy that I am watched, and sometimes followed, on my way 
here.” 

I spoke carelessly, but no sooner had I finished my sentence 
than I saw surprise, apprehension, terror, in the Italian’s face. 

“Do you know anything about it?” I asked bluntly. 

“I? No, no; certainly not. I have not an idea. But the 
roads are lonely about here; ah, yes, the roads are lonely, and 
the night is dark. You might be robbed and murdered, and 
no one know till the next day. Perhaps you had better come to 
me no more.” 

“ Nonsense, Dr. Beroni!” I exclaimed. “I am not a child, to 
be frightened by a thing of that kind. I don’t know why I spoke 
of it.” 

“Well, it would be a pity—a very great pity to give up our 
experiments just now. If even twice more—if you could come 
even two more times—I cannot do without you.” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” I returned; “I am perfectly 
willing—anxious indeed—to come regularly, as before. I don’t 
mind this a straw.” 

I was glad I had not mentioned the threatening letter, and felt 
rather annoyed that he should take it for granted that I would 
give up my engagement because I had been followed in the 
street. 

“You are brave, I have no doubt,” he answered ; “ yet there is 
danger, that is, there may be danger, from these villains. Yet if 
you would come but two or three times “ 

“Tsay again, Iam quite willing to come so long as you need 
my services,” I replied, as I turned to the door. 

Just then Ina appeared at the dining-room door. I thought 
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she wanted to know what was detaining her father. He stepped 
up to her and said a word or two in Italian. Instantly her face 
changed. I saw in her face the surprise, consternation, fear, 
which I had a minute or two before seen in her father’s. She 
seemed about to speak, when her father checked her by a look, 
and speaking rapidly and angrily in a low tone, motioned that 
she should go back into the dining-room. 

“Ts there not another way by which you could come, Mr. 
Glendinning ?” he said to ma, when he had closed the door. 

“ Certainly—I could take another line of railway and drive 
from the Three Elms.” 

“Then I wish you would do so. I have foolishly said a word 
or two which needlessly alarmed my daughter. She is very timid, 
and easily frightened, and it is true that we are in a very lonely 
situation here. I should like to be able to tell her that you will 
travel by another way in future, and that there will really be no 
danger in your coming two or three times more.” 

“Do you think Lord Danzil can possibly have anything to do 
with it?” I asked. 

“Ah! I should think that very possible—very likely indeed. 
Avoid that man, my dear young friend ; shun him.” 

“ But why should he play me such a trick?” 

“ Ah! how can I tell?” 

“ Well, Dr. Beroni, I will come by the Three Elms next time. 
Good-night.” 


Cuarter X. 


Brrore the time had come for another visit to Dunnett House, 
I received a letter from Dr. Beroni, in which he said that he was 
forced to go to Italy on urgent private business, and he would let 
me know when he returned. I thought that I had no right to 
make any attempt to see Ina during his absence, though I knew 
the poor girl must be terribly lonely. 

I received the doctor’s letter on Monday. On Wednesday 
evening I felt a very strong desire—almost a necessity,—to go to 
Dunnett House and see that all was right. But I could give no 
reason for doing so, and I tried to conquer the vague impression 
that I ought to go to Dr. Beroni’s, and busy myself with my 
books. That, however, I found a hopeless task. So I went out 
for a sharp walk with my pipe for company. 

I returned about ten o'clock, and to my intense surprise I found 
waiting for me in my rooms, the small, silent maiden whom I had 
often seen walking with Ina. 


She jumped up when I entered and began talking to me rapidly 
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on her fingers. Till that moment I had no idea that she was 
dumb. I could not make out her meaning, and handed her a 


pencil and paper. She was in such a state of excitement that she 
could hardly write— 


“Come, come at onee. There is some one shut up in the master’s 
” 
room. 


That was the message the dumb girl had brought me. I turned 
and left the house with her, and hurried through the wet, deserted 
streets to the railway station. Fortunately we just caught a 
train, but the numerous stoppages made our journey intolerably 
slow. It was half-past ten before we reached the miserable road- 
side station where we alighted. Of course no conveyance of any 
kind was to be seen. In my impatience I broke into a run, but 
Annette kept up with me wonderfully. 

We were not far from the house when she laid her hand on my 
arm and drew me out of the road, into a little recess into the tall 
hedge, a gateway that led into the fields. In another moment a 
tall form passed on the other side of the way, walking rapidly. 
I could hardly make it out through the rain and the darkness, but 
I fancied the figure was that of Lord Danzil. I would have over- 
taken and challenged him, but again the little maiden beside me 
laid a warning hand on my arm. I shook off her grasp, and turned 
to follow him, but Annette clung to me, showing such terror, and 
such anxiety that I should go at once to the house, that I obeyed 
her. 

In five minutes more we were ringing at the door of Dunnett 
House. A housemaid admitted us, and Annette rushed into the 
dining-room, where we found Ina, pale and trembling. 

“ What is the matter, Ina?” I cried. 

She could hardly speak, but by degrees I learned that, happen- 
ing to go into the library some three hours before, she had been 
surprised by seeing a light under the door of the inner room. She 
fetched Annette and the other servant, and they tried to open the 
door. It was locked. They went round to the entrance opening 
to the lane. It had evidently been forced, but was now secured 
on the inside. 

“Why did you not send for the police?” I asked, as I turned to 
go to the library. 

“We did not even know where they were to be found; and I 
did not know whether my father would like a public disturbance 
made about it,” she answered, as we crossed the hall. “I thought 
the best thing was to lock the library door, and send for you.” 

I unlocked the door and entered. All was in darkness and 
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undisturbed. When I tried the door of the inner room it opened 
readily. But, holding up my light, I could see that someone had 
been there, someone who had been turning over my work. My 
instruments were displaced, bottles of chemicals had been moved, 
my notes had evidently been tampered with, and my records of 
our last experiments were gone. 

“Thank Heaven that is all!” said Ina, 

When we went into the laboratory it seemed as if someone had 
been recently at work there. One of the retorts looked as if some 
of its contents had been removed. 

“Has Lord Danzil been here since your father left?” I said 
to Ina. 

She blushed painfully, and her eyes fell. 

‘Yes ; once,” she answered. 

“Did he come into this room ? ” 

“No; he was only in the dining-room,” she replied in a low 
tone. 

I made fast the entrance which led through the narrow passage 
to the lane. Then I secured the door which led from the labora- 
tory, and that which opened into the library. 

“T will sleep here to-night on one of the sofas,” I said. 
“ Annette can bring me some rugs.” 

“But I can’t stay here till papa comes back,” said Ina. “If 
you had not come, I don’t know what I should have done. 1 
can’t stay after you have gone.” 

“We'll see about that in the morning. I will telegraph to 
Dr. Beroni, and perhaps I can find some corner for you and 
Annette to take refuge in for a day or two.” 

“Qh, pray, pray do!” said Ina earnestly. 

“Well, I will,” I replied. 

I lay down on the library sofa and closed my eyes, but I could 
not sleep. Dr. Beroni’s strange theories and practices as to 
mental affinities—his secrecy about his scientific investigations, 
which would not allow even his assistant to share his ideas—his 
tolerance of Lord Danzil whom he plainly disliked and distrusted ; 
Danzil’s unaccountable curiosity, which led him (as I believed) 
even to the point of surreptitiously breaking into the doctor’s 
laboratory, and prying into its secrets—his connection with Ina, 
who seemed to fear as well as to shun him; the lonely and 
deserted condition of the beautiful girl whom I was so anxious, 
yet so impotent to serve; the mysterious warning I had twice 
received—all combined to produce a feeling such as one might 
experience who was led with half-blind eyes through a land 
where there was no sunshine, no free wind of Heaven, but damp 
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mists and ever deepening twilight ; where what seemed a friendly 
warning, might be a voice that lured only to destruction. These 
fancies crowded my mind while I lay awake, and filled my dreams 
when at length I fell asleep. 


Cuapter XI. 


Next morning, I asked Ina for Dr. Beroni’s address, that I might 
telegraph to him what had occurred. She gave me an address at 
Rome from which, she said, a message would be forwarded to him, 
wherever he might be. I then went into the city to see Sheldon, 
promising Ina that I would return as soon as I had found lodg- 
ings for her and her maid. 

I found my friend Sheldon at the office in Scotland Yard. 

“ Hullo, Glendinning!” he exclaimed, when I entered. “I was 
just going to write to you. I think I’ve found out something 
about your anonymous correspondent.” 

“Have you?” I answered. “ But wait till you hear what I have 
to tell you.” 

I then told him what had happened at Dunnett House the 
previous day. 

“T think we can stop that sort of thing,” he remarked quietly. 

“ But the first thing to do is to find some secure refuge for 
Miss Beroni,” I rejoined. ‘She is in a state of great agitation, 
and ought not to be left unprotected in that lonely house. My 
belief is that Danzil has been forcing himself on her since her 
father left.” 

“Well, perhaps I can help you there,” answered my friend, 
after a moment’s thought. ‘“ Miss Austin, the young lady I am 
engaged to, is an orphan, and supports herself by giving music 
lessons. She has very nice rooms near Hanover Square, and if 
there are a couple of spare bedrooms in the house, that would 
suit very well.” 

I jumped at the idea, and Sheldon wrote me a few lines of 
introduction to Miss Austin. 

“But tell me,” said I, “ what you have found out about those 
letters of mine. How could you possibly manage it?” 

“Oh! there was no insuperable difficulty about that,” he 
answered. “TI noticed by the post-mark that the letters had 
both been posted in the W. C. district, and I also noticed the 
name of the maker of the envelopes, in small raised letters, on the 
edge of the slip that folds down.” 

“But that was nothing,” I said; “there must be thousands of 
people who use the same maker’s envelopes.” 
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“Wait a bit,” returned Sheldon. “I got one of our best 
detectives to help me. We agreed that the first thing to be done 
was to find all the stationers’ shops in the W. C. district where 
this particular maker’s—Lund’s—envelopes were kept. I gave 
directions through a superintendent to the men before they went 
on duty next morning, and before night I had a list of these 
shops. There were only five. Baker, the detective, went round 
them all, taking a shop in Little King Street last. It was a 
small place, where all sorts of small wares, besides stationery, were 
sold by a couple of sisters, respectable people. The young woman 
he addressed could remember nothing at first—lots of foreigners 
came to her shop. But Baker has faith in association of ideas. 
He showed her your envelope, and asked her to show him the box 
from which it came. The box was nearly full. ‘Come now,’ he 
said, ‘it can’t be very long since you began this box. Where did 
you bring it from?’ ‘From that parcel, she answered, pointing 
to one on a top shelf. ‘Just bring it down and let me look at it,’ 
said Baker. ‘Why, there’s only two boxes out of the parcel. You 
can’t have had them long in stock.’ ‘No, only three or four 
months,’ answered the girl. ‘Then how long is it since you went 
up the steps to bring down this second box?’ Both sisters were 
listening then, and they began to talk together, comparing notes 
of their various customers. At last one of the girls said she 
was pretty sure she had fetched down the box about three weeks 
before, to sell some of the envelopes, and that the customer was a 
young woman, apparently a servant. 

“The shop-girl did not know who the young woman was, but 
she thought she had seen her before, and would know her again. 
So Baker instructed her to take the young woman’s name and 
address if she should return, and yesterday he got a note from 
the girl at the stationer’s shop, to say that the servant had been 
there the day before, and turned out to be maid-of-all-work in a 
quiet lodging-house frequented by Italians close by. Baker im- 
mediately went down to the place, and found, as he expected, that 
the paper and envelopes had been purchased for an Italian named 
Corzi, who had a bedroom in the house. Baker set a policeman in 
plain clothes to watch the door, and went to get some lunch, 
telling the policeman where to find him. Before Baker had 
finished his lunch, the man came to him, saying that the Italian 
had just come out and was then ina foreign restaurant in the 
square. So the detective and his man went into the restaurant, 
and sat down near the Italian. The constable (who had been 
primed by Baker), in the course of the conversation, let fall the 
words—‘ Dunnett House.’ The instant they were uttered, 
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Baker saw Corzi give a perceptible start. He was immensely 
cautious, and did not look at either of them as long as they wire 
in the place, but when they left he came out too, and stealthily 
followed the constable home. That won’t do much harm.” 

“T should think he is the fellow who followed me to the rail- 
way-station,” said I. 

“ Very likely.” 

I thanked my friend warmly, and set out for Brougham Street, 
Hanover Square. 

After waiting about an hour Miss Austin came in. She was a 
tall, active, bright girl, very good-looking, with brown hair and 
pleasant grey eyes,—every inch an Englishwoman. No secrets 
or mysteries, no strange sympathetic powers, could be associated 
with Margaret Austin. 

She blushed a little when she saw her lover’s handwriting, and 
I soon told her what I wanted. I said Miss Beroni’s father was 
an Italian doctor, who had gone home for a short time, leaving 
his daughter with two servants in his house in a lonely neigh- 
bourhood,—that the house had been broken into, and that Miss 
Beroni was naturally afraid to stay there, that she had no friends 
in this country, and would be grateful if she could find rooms in 
the same house as Miss Austin. 

It turned out that bedrooms were to be had there, and Miss 
Austin invited Ina to share her sitting-room. “ Poor thing,” said 
the English girl, “alone, without friends, in a strange country, 
and terrified, I daresay, out of her wits. I will cheer her up. 
Leave her with me, Mr. Glendinning; she will be quite safe 
here.” 

After expressing my gratitude, I hurried back to Dunnett 
House. Everything was ready. The housemaid had already 
been sent home to her friends, and Ina and Annette were waiting 
with their trunks packed. I saw the house made secure, and put 
it in charge of the local police; and before dark Ina was safe 

under the protection of Miss Austin. 

Then I despatched another telegram to Dr. Beroni, giving him 
the address at which I had left his daughter. 
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Cuapter XII. 


On the fourth day after I left Ina at Brougham Street, I called in 


the hope of seeing her. But I found, to my great disappointment, 
that she had left. 


“She got a telegram from her father,” said Miss Austin, 
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“about two hours ago. Here it is; I suppose you may 
rea‘l it.” 

The message was dated Calais, and merely stated that the 
doctor would be home that afternoon, and desired Ina to have 
the house ready for him. 

My longing to see Ina increased, till I could bear it no more. 
I could not resist it, I must go now. I felt impatient till I had 
bade Miss Austin good-day, and was on my way to the railway- 
station. Perhaps without knowing it, I was acting with some 
memory of how a few days before I had refused to obey a similar 
impulse. 

I reached Dunnett House about a quarter-past seven. None of 
the windows showed any light, but I was not surprised at that; 
it was the custom in the doctor’s housshold to put up heavy 
shutters after dark. I rang as usual, but no voice or footstep 
answered the summons. A great fear came over my heart as I 
pulled the bell a second time. I could just hear it ringing in 
some far-off kitchen or passage. I waited in painful suspense. 
No one came ; I felt bewildered, giddy with apprehension. I cried 
aloud, and pulled again at the bell with all my strength. 

After long and useless waiting I hurried back to the railway- 
station, trying to think that I might be tormenting myself about 
nothing. Ina might not have arrived yet. Or she might have 
come, and not finding her father, might have gone back again. 

As soon as I reached Brougham Street, I burst into the sitting- 
room without waiting to be announced. 

“She is not there, Miss Austin!” I cried. “Ina is not there, 
and the house is shut up!” 

I got no answer. The room was dark, except for the fire-light, 
but a slender form rose from the sofa. I rushed forward. It was 
Ina herself! Hardly knowing what I did, in a tumult of joy, 
in the reaction from the most terrible fears, I clasped her to my 
heart. 

“Oh, Ina!” I cried ; “ you are safe, then, after all, thank God!” 

She hardly struggled in my grasp, and when she did, her move- 
ments were slow and feeble. 

I sat down opposite to her, ashamed of my conduct, and trying 
in vain to find some excuse. 

“T have been imagining all sorts of dreadful things, Ina,” I 
said, “‘ because I found the house shut up. I suppose your father 
did not come after all, and you thought it safer to come here for 
the night—— But what is the matter? You have been crying. 
You are trembling. Did yousee your father ?” I asked. 

“No; I don’t know when he is coming home,” she said, sadly. 
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“Didn’t he say in the telegram he would be here to-day; and 
ask you to meet him?” 

“No,” she said, still speaking quietly, “that telegram was a 
forgery.” 

“A forgery!” 

“Yes. It was not sent by my father at all. I don’t even 
know whether he got your message.” 

“Then who sent the telegram; and why?” 

She was silent. 

“ Did you go to the empty house ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘ Did you see any one there?” 

Again she did not utter a word. 

“Well, Miss Beroni,” I said coldly, perplexed and hurt by her 
silence, “I am glad at least that you have got safely back again. 
I daresay Dr. Beroni will send to me when he comes home. 
Good-night.” 

I did not mean to show resentment in my voice, but she must 
have detected it, for she exclaimed : 

“Oh, stay, please! Don’t go away.” 

In a moment I was by her side. And now I could see by the 
firelight that her eyes were red, and her cheeks stained with 
weeping. She looked as ifshe had exhausted her emotion, and 
could hardly even speak. 

“Do tell me what troubles you, dear Ina,” I said, taking her 
delicate hands in mine, “ tell me; and, if it is possible, I will help 
you. I would give all I have, all I am, to serve you.” 

“T know how good you have been, and you are my true friend. 
But you cannot help me now.” 

“Well, but your father will soon be home, and he can help 
you.” (She shook her head.) “And he has friends here. But tell 
me, who sent the false telegram? Was it Lord Danzil?” 

“ Yes, it was,” she answered ; and for the moment her indigna- 
tion mastered her. “The meanness! The shameful lie! To 
deceive a helpless girl in that way!” 

“ And did you see him ?” 

“Yes; he pushed in when the door was opened. No! don’t 
go,” she oars after a brief pause, for I had involuntarily 
risen. ‘ Promise me, you will not seehim. Think how I should 
feel if I had his blood, perhaps yours too, on my soul! I wish I 
had not told you. Oh! promise me!” 

“Tl promise to give the wretch no more then he deserves,” 
I said, between my teeth. 


“No; promise not to see him at all, not to go to him; or I tell 
VOL. LXXII. 2A 
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you not one word more, and you are no longer my friend. 
You must not attack him, for I—I have promised—to be—his 
wife.” 

“Tna!” 

She only covered her face with her hands. 

“Oh, Ina! And you knew I loved you.” 

“ Hush!” 

“But you don’t love him; you despise him, and he knows it. 
Why did you do such a thing? Such a promise is worth nothing. 
He has been threatening you with what he would do if you 
rejected him. But what could he do? Nothing. You forget 
we are in England. Write to him, and tell him you take back 
your promise.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“Ah, you cannot understand. He has an awful power, and 
he is wicked enough to use it.” 

“But you—an innocent girl, hardly ever beyond your father’s 
roof—how can you be in his power?” 

“Don’t question me further. It is too true. Besides, I swore it 
on the gospels. Even if I had no fear, I must keep my oath.” 

I was silent. I heard the outer door open, Miss Austin was 
coming in, and I could not stay and speak to her. 

“Promise me one thing, only one thing,” I said hurriedly. 
“Don’t see this man again, don’t go out alone for any reason,— 
till your father comes home; and then tell him all. And 
tell him how you really feel towards Lord Danzil. Will you do 
this?” 

“Yes, I will,” she said, and just raised her eyes to mine 
before I left the room. 


Cuapter XIII. 


Next day I got a letter from Sheldon: “ Don’t have any more to 
do with the Beronis than you can help. He is mixed up with an 
Italian society, called ‘The Brothers of the People.’ Corzi is 
one of them. I daresay his precious committee doesn’t approve 
of your being so thick with the doctor. If they get into their 
heads that you are a spy, you'll have one of those needle things 
into you before long.” ra 

At last I heard from Dr. Beroni. He had come home, and of 
course I went to his house at once. The Italian received me with 
great frankness. 

“No wonder my daughter was alarmed,” he said; “any one 
might have been alarmed. And I am very glad she sent for you, 
a kind friend, who knew how to hold his tongue, and did not 
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trouble the police. I believe you were quite right in thinking that 
Lord Danzil was concerned in that little affair, though of course 
I am only telling you my suspicions. The fact is, he and I carried 
on many experiments together some time ago. We were unsuc- 
cessful, and the thing came to an end. He persists in saying that 
he has a right to share in the fruits now, thongh he never was 
of the least use, and has not even touched a crucible for years. 
He even threatened—but no matter. He shall never know. And 
I will succeed ; I must succeed ; I shall succeed! ” 

Whether the doctor succeeded or not, I did not care a straw, 
and I daresay I showed my carelessness in my face. What I 
wanted to know was whether he would defy Lord Danzil, and 
profess himself ready to undergo any sacrifice rather than give 
his daughter to such a scoundrel. 

“So his lordship did not make much by his raid, after all,” 
said the doctor, rubbing his hands. Somehow I did not quite 
believe him. His eyes belied his words. He must have noticed 
that I doubted him, for he added: “ He could not learn much, 
could he, before I find it out myself?” 

“TI really don’t know, sir,” I answered; “but you know he 
came here again. Miss Beroni has told you——” 

“Yes; oh, yes,” said the doctor, with a smile. ‘That certainly 
was rather a rough way of wooing ; English, perhaps. No wonder 
the poor child was alarmed, but that will soon be forgotten. It 
is a good match,—an alliance with one of your noble houses.” 

“You never mean to consent to a marriage between your 
daughter and this Lord Danzil?” I said slowly. 

“ That is a family matter, Mr. Glendinning,” replied the Italian, 
drawing himself up. “I hardly see by what right you discuss it.” 

“And you will sell your own flesh and blood that this wretch 
may keep your secret! ” 

The Italian started. For a moment there was a steely glitter 
in his eyes that I did not like. 

“What are all the secrets of chemistry,” I exclaimed, “ com- 
pared to her happiness ?” 

His look changed ; he even smiled. 

“You take this matter too seriously,” said he. “If Lord 
Danzil is a little wild, and fond of his own way, perhaps his wife 
may improve him.” [“ His wife!” I thought. ‘God help her!” | 
“But in any case, they are now betrothed. I cannot ask my 
daughter to break her faith.” 

I hated the man at that moment, worse, almost, than I hated 
Lord Danzil himself. 

“ But to change the subject. I find that I have to leave England 
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very soon,—in a week at furthest; in three days perhaps. I 
shall be very fully occupied, and in consequence of this change 
in my plans, I shall not require your most valuable assistance in 
future.” 

I was so surprised that I made no reply. 

“T believe this is the auiount I owe you,” he added, tendering 
me a cheque. 

It was plain that the doctor had determined not to allow me to 
interfere in Ina’s affairs. He thanked me with precise politeness 
for my services, and turning to his work—he had been sitting at 
one of the writing-tables in the library—he began to write before 
T left the room. 

I felt that I was being shamefully treated, but I was too proud 
to complain. As I stood at the outer door, the thought that I 
should probably never meet Ina again—the thought of her fate, 
and my helplessness to prevent it—almost overpowered me. 

At that moment the little dumb girl opened the door, and after 
a second or two, closed it with a loud bang. LEvidently she 
wished the master of the house to believe that I had left. Then 
beckoning me to follow, she led me into a small room behind the 
dining-room, and disappearing by a second door, left me alone. 
In another minute Ina entered. The room was only lighted by 
the lamp outside in the hall. 

“Mr. Glendinning,” she said, in her sweet low voice, “ you will 
not think me what you call unmaidenly, that I have sent for you 
to bid you good-bye. Your kindness deserves that much.” 

“Ina,” I said in a whisper, “why should you be sacrificed for 
any——” 

“Hush!” she said softly. “There is no escape for me; 
good-bye.” 

And without look or touch she left me, kneeling where she 
had stood. 


CHapter XIV. 


Ir was on Tuesday that Dr. Beroni came back to England. On 
Thursday evening I felt once again that powerful longing to 
see Ina. It seemed as if she were calling me, drawing me by 
an invisible chain. I had experienced this sensation twice before : 
once when Lord Danzil ransacked the doctor’s laboratory, and 
a second time when he enticed Ina into meeting him, and 
extorted from her a promise to marry him. The first time I 
had resisted the impulse to fly to her relief, the next time I 
had obeyed the warning, but had not been in time. Could she, 
I wondered, be at that moment exerting the mysterious sympathy 
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which existed between us? Was she once more calling me to 
her aid? I would not risk another refusal to obey the summons. 
I would at least go to Dunnett House, and ascertain that all was 
well. 

When I alighted at the station I noticed at the farther end 
of the opposite platform a tall figure, closely resembling that 
which I had seen dogging my footsteps in the streets of London. 
But I had no time to pay attention to him, and in another 
minute I was running along the narrow lane between the hedges, 
that I knew so well. 

Soon I came in sight of the house, looming large and black 
against the darkness of the winter sky. I stood breathless at 
the door, and pulled hard at the bell. All was still. Again I 
pulled, and then hardly waiting for an answer I knocked with 
my stick on the door. Still no answer came. Once more the 
sickening fear of some unknown evil filled my heart. I left 
the front door, and ran round to the door in the wall which 
opened into the narrow passage leading to the laboratory. I 
tried to open that door, and to my surprise it yielded readily. 

I rushed in, and fell on my face. I had stumbled over some 
one lying in the passage. I rose to my knees, put my arms 
round the fallen man, and tried to lift him up, but I could not. 
I passed my hand over his face; it was warm; but what was 
this? My hand was wet. Could it be wet with blood? I 
started up in horror, and opened the door that Jed to the lumber- 
rom. That too, was in darkness, but a light shone from under 
the laboratory door. 

I dashed forward, opened it, and was met by a sickening, 
overpowering smell—the fume of charcoal. 

I looked at my hand ; yes, it was covered with blood. 

But what was that? I saw two figures lying on the floor 
near the large instruments in the middle of the room. Ina was 
there—Ina, and beside her was Lord Danzil. 

In an agony of terror I lifted the girl from the floor and 
carried her into the library. I thought she had probably fainted, 
and then succumbed to the poisonous air. I was right. After 
dashing cold water plentifully on her face she revived and was 
able to sit up. 

“Where am I?” she asked dreamily. 

“You are safe now,” I answered; “you fainted, and were 
nearly choked with the charcoal stove. But I must try and save 
Lord Danzil.” 

I went back and tried to lift him. He was dead. His left 
hand still grasped the end of a chain which was hung by an 
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insulated wire inside a crucible. The wire led to an electric 
accumulator close by in which an enormous quantity of elec- 
tricity had been stored. A current of terrible force had been 
led into the crucible, probably in order to fuse something at a 
very high temperature, but Danzil had by accident touched the 


chain and received in his body the full force of the shock. He 
was past all help of mine. 


I went back into the library. 

“What is the matter with Lord Danzil?” said Ina anxiously. 
“My. father went out for a little air, as he often does in the 
evening, and while he was out Lord Danzil called. He went 
into the laboratory, and I heard a shout, as if of delight, and 
then a heavy fall. When I went in to see what was the matter 
he was lying on the floor, and I thought for the moment he 
. was dead. I suppose I fainted. Has Lord Danzil hurt himself? 
Let me go in.” 

“No, no, Ina,” I said; “don’t go in now. He has hurt himself 
with one of the machines, but I will see to him. I wish you 
would call one of the servants; I want to send a message to the 
railway-station.” 

“They haven’t come back yet,” she answered. “ We leave for 
Italy to-morrow, and they have gone into town about some 
packing-cases. But I feel ill; I think I will go upstairs, if I 
can’t be of any use to Lord Danzil. Ask my father to come up 
to me as soon as he comes in, please.” 

She spoke wearily and with difficulty, and I had to support her 
up the staircase. 

She stopped on the way, and said: 

“ But how did you come here ?” 

“TI felt as if I must come—as if you were calling me,” I 
answered. 

She smiled. “Yes,” she said; “I thought you would know. 
I remember trying hard not to faint, and it flashed through my 
mind that I was alone in the house, and I wished, oh! so earnestly, 
that you would come, and then a darkness came on.” 

“Don’t think of it, dear Ina. Lie down at once ; I won’t let you 
be left long alone.” 

I ran back to Dr. Beroni, got a light, and examined him. He 
had been stabbed in the back. He had hardly breathed after 
receiving the blow. In the breast of his coat had been thrust a 
paper bearing the words in Italian— 


“The death of a traitor.” 


All was explained now. The doctor had belonged to one of the 
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secret societies of which Italy at that time was full. Somehow 
or other, whether by means of the mesmeric sleep, or from hints 
let fall in the course of their former intimacy, or through the 
close watch which he had kept on the doctor owing to his desire 
to share his secrets, and his passion for Ina, Lord Danzil had 
become aware that Dr. Beroni was an “Italian Brother,” and he 
had threatened to publish the fact, and whatever else he knew of 
the society. Probably he pretended to more knowledge of the 
matter than he ever had, but Dr. Beroni knew that the penalty 
of revealing even one of the society’s secrets, even the name of a 
single member, was death. This, then, was the chain by which 
Lord Danzil bound the doctor to himself, and compelled Ina to 
betroth herself to him. 

These things passed through my mind as I stood looking at the 
corpse. It was a miserable death to die. Plainly, he had been 
followed by Corzi, or some other agent of the Brotherhood, and 
attacked as he was returning to the laboratory after his short 
walk. 

I went back into the library to close the windows, which I had 
opened, to allow the charcoal fumes to escape. As I passed 
Danzil’s dead body lying on the floor, I glanced into the crucible 
in which his hand still rested, and there I saw some shining stuff, 
—bits of thick glass, apparently. I carelessly took up a piece to 
examine it. I held it up to the light. 

A diamond ! 

Yes; a solid piece of diamond. The substance was lying in the 
retort in little bits, about the size of grains of corn, some larger, 
some smaller,—real, true, manufactured diamonds. 

This, then, was the doctor’s secret! This was what all our 
experiments had tended to. This was why Lord Danzil had been 
so anxious to discover what progress was being made in our in- 
vestigations. This explained, too, my sudden dismissal. The 
doctor, feeling himself on the eve of the discovery, had thought it 
safer to get rid of me, lest I should learn too much. 

Lord Danzil must have known, from his former experiments 
with the Italian, and from his manner, perhaps, that the critical 
time had come. He had succeeded in surprising Dr. Beroni in 
the very moment of his success, but in seizing the prize he had 
lost his life, 

I carefully emptied the crucible into my handkerchief, and then 
threw into it some bits of metal. Then I burned all the notes 
relating to recent experiments, either in my handwriting, or in 
that of Dr. Beroni. 


I had hardly done so, when the servants returned home. I sent 
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them for the police, and left the house in their care, leaving it to 
Annette to break to Ina in the morning the news of her father’s 


death. From the girl’s look I fancied that she regretted the 
doctor as little as I did. 


* * * * 


My story is nearly told. 


Corzi was never seen in England again. Margaret Austin took 
charge of Ina, and stayed with her till the day came when George 
Sheldon and I claimed our brides. 

As for the diamonds, they were Ina’s fortune—not a large 
one, but enough to start me in my career, and afford us a 
moderate income. Once or twice I tried to repeat the old experi- 
ments, but I could not succeed. I had forgotten too much—and 
the final process I had never learned. Besides, we had enough ; 
and all through the happy years I have lived with Ina, I have 


hardly once regretted that the doctor’s secret perished with 
him. 


* * 
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Airs. Montagu. 


MartrHew Rosrxson, of West Layton in Yorkshire, married when 
he was eighteen, and before he was forty found himself father of a 
numerous family—seven sons and two daughters. His wife, whose 
maiden name was Drake, had inherited property in Cambridgeshire, 
and this seems to have been the cause of their settling at Cambridge 
about the year 1727. They may also have been induced to do 
so from the fact that Dr. Conyers Middleton, Mrs. Robinson’s 
step-father, held the office of Public Librarian there. Conyers 
Middleton became subsequently celebrated by his ‘ Life of Cicero’ ; 
but at this time he was chiefly known as the malignant enemy of the 
learned Bentley, Master of Trinity College, and as the author of 
various polemical tracts and treatises. 

Middleton took an interest in the grandchildren of his deceased 
wife. His favourite among them was his god-daughter Elizabeth, 
the elder of the two girls. When first he saw her she was not 
quite eight years old. He was at once struck by her precocious in- 
telligence, and undertook to begin her education. Her power of 
attention, and strength of memory, were tested in the following way. 
He kept her with him while conversing with visitors on subjects 
far beyond her grasp, and expected her both to listen, and to give 
him afterwards some account of what had passed. The exercise was 
a severe one, but his little pupil profited by it. Guided by him, she 
made her first steps in Latin, her knowledge of which, in after-life, 
was an inexhaustible source of pleasure. She often regretted that 
she had not learnt Greek as well. 

A favourite amusement of the young Robinsons was that of 
playing at Parliament, their gentle mother sitting by and obligingly 
acting as Speaker, a title which her children habitually used when 
mentioning her among themselves. Often, when dispute waxed too 
warm, had she to interfere, and restore order among the senators, of 
whom Elizabeth was not the least eloquent. 

Wimpole Hall, now the home of the Yorkes, was, in the early part 
of last century, inhabited by Lord Oxford.* In 1721, Mrs. 
Robinson went from Cambridge to pay a visit there, taking her 


* Edward, second Earl. His father, Robert Harley, first Earl, was 
Treasurer under Queen Anne. 
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daughter Elizabeth with her. Lord and Lady Oxford had an only 
child and heiress, Lady Margaret Harley, who, a few years later, 
became Duchess of Portland. Lady Margaret was eighteen, and 
Elizabeth Robinson eleven. In spite of the difference in their ages, 
they became friends at once. Lady Margaret was immensely diverted 
by Elizabeth’s liveliness of mind, and restlessness of body, and— 
being addicted to dispensing nicknames—called her Fidget. Elizabeth 
was doubtless flattered by the notice the other accorded her. On 
getting back to Cambridge, she sat down to write a letter to her new 
friend, but had difficulty in finding something to say. One can 
imagine her chewing the feather of her pen, and rolling her eyes, in 
the agony of composition. At last she began: 


“This Cambridge is the dullest place: it neither affords anything 
entertaining nor ridiculous enough to put into a letter. Were it half so 
difficult to find something to say as something to write, what a melancholy 
set of people should we be who love prating !” 


Letter-writing soon ceased to cause her the slightest effort. This 
was well, for she was cut off for a period from all but epistolary 
intercourse with Lady Margaret, owing to her father’s settling at a 
place he owned in Kent, Mount Morris, near Hythe. Had Mr. 
Robinson followed his inclination, he would have preferred living 


in London, for he much appreciated the society of his fellow-men. 
But prudence forbade this. Though comfortably off, he was not 
wealthy, and already his elder sons were treading on his heels. 
He fell to repining at times, declaring that living in the country 
was simply sleeping with his eyes open. His daughter Elizabeth 
(evidently now an authority in the household) would rally him 
sharply when he spoke so, and we learn from one of her letters that 
she had taken to putting saffron in his tea to enliven his spirits. 
His temper, for all that, continued most uncertain. Once, after 
promising to take her to the Canterbury Races, and the festivities 
which followed them, he changed his mind suddenly, and decided on 
remaining at home. Keenly disappointed was Elizabeth, who was 
so eager about dancing, that she fancied she had at some time or 
other been bitten by the tarantula. But philosophy came to her aid, 
and she confessed that writing a long letter to her dear duchess, was 
a more rational pleasure than “ jumping and cutting capers.” 

Her health was not altogether satisfactory. An affection of the 
hip-joint was the cause of her being ordered to Bath in 1740. 
Neither the place itself, nor the lounging life led by the bathers, 
were much to her taste. It amused her, though, to comment 
satirically on the people she saw. Who, one wonders, were the good 
folks thus turned inside out ?— 
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“There is one family here that affect sense. Their stock is indeed so 
low that, if they laid out much, they would be in danger of becoming 
bankrupt; but, according to their present economy, it will last them their 
lives. And everybody commends them—for who will not praise what 


they do not envy? To commend what they admire, is above the capacity 
of the generality.” 


On leaving Bath, she spent some weeks with the Duke and 
Duchess of Portland at their grand house in Whitehall. During her 
visit she was ordered by the doctor to enter on a fresh course of 
baths—this time at Marylebone—and thither she used to proceed every 
morning in the ducal coach. The duchess accompanied her on the 
first occasion, and was “ frightened out of her wits” at the intrepidity 
with which she plunged in. Lord Dupplin, who was given to 
rhyming, actually found material for an ode in the account he 
received of Miss Fidget’s aquatic feats. 

The following year, Mr. Robinson’s younger daughter, Sarah, 
caught the small-pox. Elizabeth who, besides being rather delicate, 
had a considerable share of beauty to lose, was at once removed by 
her parents from Mount Morris, and sent to lodge in the house of a 
gentleman-farmer living a few miles off—a certain Mr. Smith of 
Hayton. By most young women, familiar, as was she, with the 
delights of Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and Marylebone Gardens, the life at 
Hayton would have been thought supremely dull; but Elizabeth 
had a mind too well stored to find time hang heavy. “I am not 
sorry,” she writes, “ to be without the appurtenances of equipage for 
a while, that I may know how much of my happiness depends upon 
myself, and how much comes from the things about me.” Mr. Smith, 
who enjoyed an income of four hundred a year, she describes as a 
busy, anxious person, very silent, and disposed to be niggardly. Mrs. 
Smith was a good sort of body, excellent at making cheeses and 
syllabubs. The two Miss Smiths were worthy damsels, yet hardly 
interesting to the pupil of Conyers Middleton. The house was as 
clean as a new pin; it contained much worm-eaten panelling and 
antique furniture, well rubbed and polished. The room assigned to 
Elizabeth was spacious though dark, owing to the masses of ivy 
veiling the windows. Here she reigned undisturbed; a big clock on 
the staircase-landing struck the hours with solemn regularity. 
From without came the cawing of rooks, and the grating noise of 
a rusty weathercock fixed in the stump of an old oak-tree. She 
wrote of course to the Duchess of Portland, apologising for ad- 
dressing her grace on paper “ ungilded and unadorned.” To Miss 
Donnellan,* another favoured correspondent, whose acquaintance 


* The friend and correspondent of Dean Swift, Mrs. Delany, and other 
people of note in her day. 
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she had made at Bath, she gives the following account of herself and 
her surroundings : 


“T am forced to go back to former ages for my companions; Cicero 
and Plotarch’s heroes are my only company. I cannot extract the least 
grain of entertainment out of the good family I am with; my best friends 
among the living are a colony of rooks who have settled themselves in a 
grove by my window. They wake me early in the morning, for which [ 
am obliged to them for some hours of reading, and some moments of 
reflection, of which they are the subject. I have not yet discovered the 
form of their government, but I imagine it is democratical. There seems 
an equality of power and property, and a wonderful agreement of opinion. 
I am apt to fancy them wise for the same reason I have thought some men 
and some books so, because they are solemn, and because I do not under- 
stand them. If I continue here long, I shall grow a good naturalist. I 
have applied myself to nursing chickens, and have been forming the 
manners of a young calf, but I find it a very dull scholar.” 


At last, Sarah Robinson was pronounced convalescent ; and the 
sisters, who were devoted to one another, were permitted to have an 
interview, in the open air, at a distance of six feet apart. Soon after, 
all fear of infection being gone, Elizabeth bid adieu to Hayton and 
its inmates (not forgetting the rook republic), and returned home. 

Miss Robinson was not of a susceptible nature. There is reason 
to believe that, during her stay in London, she had several sighing 


swains at her feet. There is mention too, in one of her letters, of a 
certain clownish squire, a visitor at Hayton, who complimented her 
“with all the force of rural gallantry.” But this gentleman she 
could only liken to a calf, and his attentions were received with 


polite indifference. Indeed, on the subject of marriage, she had 
decided opinions. 


“When I marry,” was her written declaration, “I do not intend to enlist 
entirely under the banner of Cupid or Plutus, but take prudent con- 
sideration, and decent inclination, for my advisers. I like a coach and 


six extremely; but a strong apprehension of repentance would not suffer 
me to accept it from many that possess it.” 


A suitor of an approved type soon presented himself. In the 
person of Edward Montagu, Esquire, the main requirements seemed 
combined. He was of good birth, being a grandson of the first Lord 
Sandwich: he was rich, and had prospects of increased wealth some 
day. He had a place in Yorkshire, another in Berkshire, and a 
house in town. He represented Huntingdon in Parliament. Aw 
reste, he was a courteous gentleman, grave in aspect and demeanour, 
and some thirty years her senior. lt may be added that he was 
a mathematician of distinction, happiest when alone pursuing his 
studies. 
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In August 1742, being then twenty-two, Elizabeth Robinson 
became Mrs. Montagu. It was not without a flutter of anxiety that 
she took even this prudent step, but the sequel showed that she had 
chosen wisely. A more generous, indulgent husband she could not 
have found. “He has no desire of power but to do good,” was her 
report, after some experience of his temper, “and no use of it but to 
make happy.” She suffered a heavy bereavement, two years after- 
wards, in the loss of an infant boy, her only child. This affected her 
health, and we hear of frequent visits paid by her to Tunbridge 
Wells to drink the waters. Here isa picture of the folks she en- 
countered on the Pantiles : 


“ Tunbridge seems the parliament of the world, where every country and 
every rank has its representative; we have Jews of every tribe, and 
Christian people of all nations and conditions. Next to some German, 
whose noble blood might entitle him to be Grand Master of Malta, sits a 
pin-maker’s wife from Smock Alley; pickpockets, who are come to the 
top of their profession, play with noble dukes at brag.” 


The letters of Mrs. Montagu have been compared with those of 
her kinswoman by marriage, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, to the 
disadvantage of the latter. Of the two, Lady Mary is the livelier 
and wittier on paper, but her writings are disfigured by a coarseness 


which, with the other’s taste, she might have avoided. Mrs. 
Montagu is seen at her best when addressing intimate friends. 
Her style is then easy and natural, and the good things that drop 
from her pen are worth picking up; but it is another affair when she 
writes to a stranger, especially one whom she intends to dazzle with 
her learning. She then drags in gods and goddesses to adorn her 
pages, uses metaphor to straining, and moralises at wearisome length. 

The Montagus, though living in perfect harmony, afforded each 
other little companionship. When at Sandleford, their favourite 
residence near Newbury, in Berkshire, Mr. Montagu was all day 
long shut up in his study. His wife was thrown on her own resources 
for amusement. With country neighbours often stupid, and oftener 
rough, she had nothing in common. It is just possible that she 
felt the winged fiend Ennui hovering over her. Some remarks 
addressed to a correspondent on the necessity of occupation give that 
impression : 

“It is better to pass one’s life @ faire des riens, qua rien faire. Do 
but do something; the application to it will make it appear important, 
and the being the doer of it laudable, so that one is sure to be pleased 


one’s self. To please others is a task so difficult one may never attain it, 
and perhaps not so necessary that one is obliged to attempt it.” 


To please others was no such difficult task for her, and she must 
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have known it. Cultivated society was the element in which she was 
made to move. She was always glad when the time arrived to get into 
her postchaise, and roll over the fifty-six miles that lay between 
Sandleford and her house in Hill Street, Berkeley Square. This 
habitation was at once stately and convenient ; one room was furnished 
in the Chinese style: the walls were lively with pagodas, willow- 
trees, and simpering celestials. Here she collected around her the 
witty and the wise. Her salon quickly became the fashion. We 
find her on one occasion apologising to a lady for not answering her 
letter, and explaining that, on the previous day, “ the Chinese room 
was filled by a succession of people from eleven in the morning till 
eleven at night.” She is said to have introduced the custom—which 
did not however take permanent root—of giving mid-day breakfasts. 
Madame du Boccage, a lady of eminence in the French literary world, 
who happened to be in England in 1750, gives a description of 
one of them in a letter to her sister Madame Duperron. It appears 
that bread-and-butter, cakes hot and cold, biscuits of every shape 
and flavour, formed the solid portion of the feast. Tea, coffee, and 
chocolate were the beverages provided. The hostess, wearing a white 
apron, and a straw hat (like those with which porcelain shepherdesses 
are crowned), stood at the table pouring out the tea. Madame du 
Boccage was much impressed by the fine table-linen, the gleaming 
cups and saucers, and the excellence of the tea, which in those days 
cost about sixteen shillings a pound. But especially did she admire 
the lady of the house, who deserved, she considered, “to be served at 
the table of the gods.” 

Mrs. Montagu had, all her life, been a student of Shakespeare, and 
an ardent admirer of his works. Her indignation may be imagined 
therefore when Voltaire dared to condemn what he was pleased to call 
les farces monstrueuses of the bard of Avon.* It was contended by 
Voltaire that Corneille was immeasurably superior to Shakespeare as 
a dramatist, inasmuch as the latter set at nought Aristotle’s unities 
of time and place, and otherwise violated accepted rules of dramatic 
composition. That the vigour and freedom which characterise Shake- 
speare’s genius should be depreciated, and the stilted artificialities 
of the French school held up to admiration, was more than Mrs. 
Montagu could stand. She thus denounces the philosopher of Ferney, 
and his opinions, in a letter to Gilbert West : 

“Foolish coxcomb! Rules can no more make a poet than receipts a 


cook. There must be taste, there must be skill. Oh, that we were as 
sure our fleets and armies could drive the French out of America as that 





* This criticism was passed in reference to the comic scenes in 
‘Henry IV.’ and ‘ Henry V.’ 
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our poets and tragedians can drive them out of Parnassus. I hate to see 
these tame creatures, taught to pace by art, attack fancy’s sweetest 
child.” 


There was nothing for it but to enter the lists herself, and measure 
swords with the assailant. She accordingly set to work at her 
‘Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shakespeare,’ and very well 
she acquitted herself of the task. Her essay, though heavy, did 
credit to her taste and erudition. It was published in 1769, and had 
no small success. From first to last, six editions appeared. She 
treated Voltaire in it with surprising forbearance ; yet he is said to 
have been extremely nettled at his sovereign dictum being called in 
question—and by a woman too! This was not her only literary 
performance. To the ‘ Dialogues of the Dead,’ of which her friend 
Lord Lyttleton was the author, she contributed three, the brightest 
being that in which Mercury and Mrs. Modish are made to converse. 
Mrs. Modish is a typical woman of fashion of the day. Mercury 
summons her to cross the Styx with him, and she—surprised and 
unprepared—pleads in excuse divers trumpery engagements (balls, 
plays, card-assemblies, and the like), to meet which she neglects all 
her home duties. As several fine ladies tossed their heads on reading 
the dialogue, and declared the Modish utterances to be “ abominably 
satirical,” we may presume that the cap fitted. 

In 1770, Mrs. Montagu had completely established her empire 
in the world of literature. A list of the remarkable people who 
assembled beneath her roof would fill a page. She was on terms of 
friendly intimacy with Johnson, Goldsmith, Burke, Hume, Reynolds, 
Walpole, Garrick, Dr. Burney, Dr. Young, Bishop Percy, Lords 
Lyttleton, Bath, Monboddo, and a host more. Of the other sex may 
be named Mesdames Carter, Chapone, Barbauld, Boscawen, Thrale, 
Vesey, Ord, and Miss Burney. Dr. Doran, in his memoir of Mrs. 
Montagu, explains how her parties, and those given by Mrs. Vesey 
and Mrs. Ord, came to be called Bluestocking Assemblies. It seems 
that Mr. Benjamin Stillingfleet, who was always a welcome guest at 
them, wore stockings of a bluish grey ; and this peculiarity was fixed 
upon, by those disposed to deride such gatherings, as affording a good 
stamp wherewith to brand them. A Bluestocking Club never existed. 
There was a Literary Club, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds and Dr. 
Johnson were the promoters, and to this the so-called bluestockings 
of both sexes belonged. 

It was in 1774 that Hannah More was first introduced to Mrs. 
Montagu. Hannah was the daughter of a schoolmaster in Gloucester- 
shire, and had ‘come up to town at the invitation of Garrick. Her 
ambition from her earliest childhood had been to mix in intellectual 
society, and win for herself, if possible, a place therein. This she 
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succeeded in doing with a swiftness that will surprise those who have 
tried to read the plays and ballads by which she made her name. 
Her cleverness, sound sense, and fresh enthusiasm, attracted the 
“female Meceenas of Hill Street” (so she styles Mrs. Montagu), who 
invited her to dinner, Johnson, Reynolds, and Mrs. Boscawen, being 
of the party. 


“TI feel myself a worm,” she tells her sister, “the more a worm from 
the consequence which was given me by mixing with such a society. Mrs. 
Montagu received me with the most encouraging kindness. She is not 
only the finest genius, but the finest lady ever saw. Her countenance 
is the most animated in the world—the sprightly vivacity of fifteen, with 
the judgment and experience of a Nestor. But I fear she is hastening to 
decay very fast; her spirits are so active that they must soon wear out 
the little frail receptacle that holds them.” 


Cards were discountenanced in Hill Street. After dinner, the 
company, augmented by fresh arrivals, divided itself into little groups, 
and much animated conversation went on. The hostess was especially 
brilliant, holding her own in a brisk argument against four clever 
men. Hannah was amused at observing how “the fine ladies and 
pretty gentlemen” who could only talk twaddle, herded together. 

Mrs. Montagu was generally happy in her friendships, which she 
made with caution, and only abandoned for good reason. It is hard 
to say what first caused a breach between her and Johnson, who 
sometimes smothered her with compliments, and as often, in chatting 
with Boswell, spoke of her with harshness and disrespect. She, it is 
stated, once pronounced his ‘ Rasselas’ an opiate, and the remark of 
course was not allowed to lie where it fell. In return, he fastened 
on her ‘ Essay on Shakespeare,’ declaring that there was not one 
sentence of true criticism in the whole book. There is reason to 
suppose also that he was jealous of the respectful deference she 
showed to Garrick and Lyttleton. He certainly caused her pain 
later on, by the sneers he bestowed on the latter (then dead) in his 
‘Lives of the Poets.’ He had shown her the manuscript of the 
Life in question, and the expressions in it which offended her she 
had marked for omission. He, however, thought fit to disregard her 
wishes, and sent it to press as originally written. On opening the 
book, and finding her idol alluded to as “poor Lyttleton,” and 
accused of vanity and a cringing fear of criticism, she was naturally 
incensed. As it was not convenient to seek out the offender in 
Bolt Court, she asked him to dinner, and he had the temerity to go. 
The repast over, he attempted to engage her in conversation, but her 
icy manner repelled him. Retiring discomfited, he seated himself 
next General Paoli, to whom he remarked, “Mrs. Montagu, sir, has 
dropped me. Now, sir, there are people whom one should like 
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very swell to drop, but would not wish to be dropped by.” After 
this, open war was declared on both sides. Malicious onlookers, for 
sport’s sake, fomented the disagreement. Foremost among these 
was Horace Walpole. He relates with infinite glee that, at a blue- 
stocking assembly at Lady Lucan’s, “ Mrs. Montagu and Johnson 
kept at different ends of the chamber, and set up altar against altar.” 
Johnson had many reasons for feeling grateful to Mrs. Montagu ; 
it is therefore satisfactory to know that, at the time of his death, 
he and she were on cordial terms again. 

Not only could she dispute with the learned, and frolic with the 
fashionable, in town; but at Sandleford Mrs. Montagu kept the 
farm accounts, and rattled away glibly about agriculture. Then 
again at Denton, her husband’s place in Northumberland, where he 
owned extensive coal-mines, it was she, not he, who visited the 
pits with the overseer, and discussed the prospects of trade. Her 
husband’s apathy to what went on around him, and disinclination to 
move, irritated her, as is evident from the slightly petulant remarks 
she lets drop thereupon in her letters. She lost all patience with 
her brother William, the clergyman, who preferred a life of easy re- 
tirement to going ahead in his profession. “He leads,” she writes, 
“a life of such privacy and seriousness as looks to the beholders 
like wisdom ; but for my part, no life of inaction deserves that 
name.” In 1774 her husband’s health was visibly failing. He 
scarcely left the house, sought his bed at five o'clock in the 
evening, and did not leave it till near noon. He died the following 
year, bequeathing all his property, real and personal, to his widow. 
She, after an interval of seclusion at Sandleford, proceeded to the 
North, and busied herself in visiting her coal-mines, and feasting her 
tenants on a liberal scale. Her colliery people she blew out with 
boiled beef and rice-pudding. “It is very pleasant,’ she remarks, 
“to see how the poor things cram themselves, and the expense is not 
great. We buy rice cheap, and skimmed milk and coarse beef serve 
the occasion.” Having projected various schemes of charity and 
usefulness among her vassals in Northumberland, she proceeded to 
Yorkshire, and with the state of affairs on her property there she 
was equally pleased. A prolonged drought, it is true, had this 
summer burnt the country to a brown crust; not a blade of grass 
was visible ; cattle had to be driven miles to water. Yet her tenants 
asked no indulgence nor favour, but paid their rents like men, hoping 
philosophically that the next season would be better. 

The following year, she was moving ina different scene. She was in 
Paris, where her reputation as a bel esprit of the first rank was estab- 
lished. The doors of the greatest houses were thrown open to receive 
her, and she was hurried hither and thither in a manner bewildering. 
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Voltaire was prevented by age and decrepitude from appearing in 
public ; but he heard of her arrival, and took the opportunity of 
addressing a letter to the Academy renewing his attack on Shakespeare. 
She was present when this letter (intended as a crushing response to 
her essay) was read. The meeting over, the president observed to 
her apologetically, “I fear, Madam, you must be annoyed at what 
you have just heard.” She at once answered, “I, sir! Not at all. 
I am not one of M. Voltaire’s friends!” 

She had already named as her heir her nephew Matthew Robinson 
(the younger of the two sons of her third brother Morris), who 
assumed, by royal licence, the surname and arms of Montagu. In 
young Matthew, now a boy of fourteen, her hopes and affections were 
accordingly centred. His education was her first care. She sent him 
to Harrow, where he did well. In the holidays, she had him taught 
to ride and to dance, the latter exercise being essential, in her opinion, 
for giving young people a graceful deportment. She was indeed 
shocked at observing, on one of her later visits to Tunbridge Wells, 
that owing to there being a camp hard by at Coxheath, young ladies 
had adopted a military air, strutting about with their arms akimbo, 
humming marches, and refusing to figure in the courtly minuet. 

When he was seventeen, Matthew Montagu was entered at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Here again, without doing anything remark- 
able, he acquitted himself creditably, and never got into a single 
scrape. While he was thus progressing, his aunt was preparing to 
leave her residence in Hill Street, and move into a far finer mansion 
which she had purchased in Portman Square. This edifice, consider- 
ably altered and modernised, fills up the north-west angle of the 
square. It is conspicuous for its size, and the spacious enclosure 
surrounding it. Much building and decorating had to be got through 
before the fortunate owner could migrate thither. In the following 
extract from a letter written at the time, she proves herself a sharp 
woman of business : 


“ My new house is almost ready. I propose to move all my furniture 
from Hill Street thither, and to let my house unfurnished till a good 
purchaser offers. Then, should I get a bad tenant, I can seize his goods 


for rent; and such security becomes necessary in these extravagant 
times.” 


Meantime, extensive improvements were being carried on at 
Sandleford. Within the house, various Gothicisms, in imitation of 
Strawberry Hill, were contrived. Without, what with widening of 
streams, levelling of mounds, planting in and planting out, our good 
lady’s purse-strings were kept perpetually untied. Yet she managed 
to keep well within her income. The celebrated landscape-gardener, 
“Capability ” Brown, superintended matters. 
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“He adapts his scheme,” she says, “to the character of the place and 
my purse. We shall not erect temples to heathen gods, build proud 
bridges over humble rivulets, or do any of the marvellous things suggested 
by caprice, and indulged by the wantonness of wealth.” 


The winter of 1782 found Mrs. Montagu established at her palace, 
for so her foreign friends called it, in Portman Square. Everything 
about it delighted her—the healthy open situation, the space, and the 
magnificence. We hear of one room with pillars of old Italian green 
marble, anda ceiling painted by Angelica Kaufmann. At a later 
date, she further adorned it with those wondrous feather hangings, to 
form which, feathers were sought from every quarter, all kinds being 
acceptable, from the flaring plumage of the peacock and the parrot 
to the dingier garb of our native birds. It was with reference to 
this feathering of her London nest that the poet Cowper wrote : 


“The birds put off their every hue, 
To dress a room for Montagu.” 


When Matthew Montagu left Cambridge, there was a talk of his 
making the grand tour. His aunt, however, decided that the 
atmosphere of home was less likely to be corrupting. The scheme 
was therefore abandoned, and he was sent forth instead into London 
society. The impression he made was such as to satisfy her. She 
was of course anxious that, if he did marry, he should exercise 
judgment in his choice. When therefore he fixed his affections on 
a charming girl with fifty thousand pounds, she could raise no ob- 
jections. He entered Parliament as member for Bossiney,* and in 
1787 he seconded the Address to the Throne in a maiden speech 
which appears to have attracted some attention; members of both 
Houses called to congratulate his aunt upon his successful start in 
public life : “ indeed, for several mornings,” says she, “I had a levée 
like a Minister.” 

In process of time a grand-nephew made his appearance, and then 
Mrs. Montagu’s cup of joy seemed to be full. From this point her 
life flowed smoothly onward to its close. Death had made sad havoc 
among those who had assembled around her once, yet the gaps were 
quickly filled. She entertained more splendidly than ever. Her 
parties differed from the old gatherings in Hill Street. Royalty 
honoured her with its presence. ‘Titles, stars, and decorations, 
abounded : she herself had never been more sparkling: yet the witty 
aroma, being more diffused, smelt fainter. While welcoming the rich, 
she did not forget the poor. Every May Day, the courtyard before 
her house was thronged by a multitude of chimney-sweeps, with faces 


* A Cornish borough, now disfranchised. 
2B2 
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washed for the occasion, and for these a banquet of roast beef and 
plum-pudding was provided. 

It surprised her friends that one so fragile in appearance, who 
looked as though a breath of wind might blow her away, should be 
equal to the fatigues of a worldly existence. Hannah More, when 
first she knew her, had described her as “hastening to insensible 
decay by a slow but sure hectic.” Twenty years after, on one of 
her brief visits to town, she found her hectic patient (aged seventy- 
six) “well, bright, and in full song.” The excitement afforded by 
mixing with the giddy world had long since wearied and sickened the 
worthy Hannah, but to the mistress of Montagu House it had become 
a necessity. Without it she would have moped. She resigned her 
sceptre gradually and reluctantly. Sir Nathaniel Wraxall alludes in a 
rather malicious tone to the splendour of her attire, when in extreme 
old age, and especially to the quantity of diamonds that flashed on 
head, neck, arms, and fingers. “I used to think,” he says, “that 
these glittering appendages of opulence sometimes helped to dazzle 
the disputant whom her arguments might not always convince, or her 
literary reputation intimidate.” At length failing strength obliged 
her to retire from a scene in which she had long shone the brightest 
star, and we hear of her less and less. She died in 1800, aged eighty. 

The gap left by her in society has never been exactly filled—except 
possibly by Lady Blessington, who was a far shallower person than 
her predecessor, with sympathies less exclusively literary. The 
kindness Mrs. Montagu showed to struggling authors, and] the 
assistance she lent them in time of need, are pleasant to remember. 
It was to her influence in a great measure, that Beattie owed the 
success of his ‘ Minstrel,’ and Hannah More that of her windy play 
‘Percy.’ She condescended to notice the humblest efforts—like 
those, for instance, of Mrs. Yearsley, the ungrateful milk-woman of 
Bristol, in whose poetical effusions she discovered a surprising “ force 
of imagination and harmony of numbers.” 

The literary salon, properly so called, appears to be a thing of the 
past. Society is now too large, and time too precious, to admit of its 
revival. Besides, workers in literature appeal to a discerning public, 
and not to individual patrons and patronesses, for support. Even if 
such a revival were possible, a leader like Mrs. Montagu could 
hardly be found. It was Johnson himself who said of her— 

“She exerts more mind in conversation than any person I ever met 
with ; she displays such powers of ratiocination, such radiations of intel- 
lectual excellence, as are amazing.” 

This is strong praise, and it agrees with the opinions of others 
hardly less celebrated. There are few, it would seem, at the present 
day, of whom the same could, with truth, be said. 





Jeanne. 


JEANNE oft is coy—so when one day 
I asked if still she loved the same, 
She shrugged her shoulders, turned away, 
And answered dryly, “Je vous aime.” 


“Ah! dear, if I have sinned,” I cried, 
“T pray you my transgression name.” 
“Why, what’s the matter?” she replied, 
“Je vous répéte, que je vous aime.” 


“Ah! why by coldness do you try 
To banish from my heart love’s flame ? 
Why should you lay your kindness by, 
And say so crossly, ‘Je vous aime’? 


*“‘T merit not so fair a dove, 
I have not wealth, or rank, or fame; 
But you have said "tis me you love— 
Then why this haughty ‘Je vous aime’?” 


But with consummate art she played 
Some moments more her cunning game, 
And on my heart sad burden laid 
By her half-sneering “Je vous aime.” 


Then quick she laid aside the mask, 
And love into her features came ;— 
Then kissed me, crying, “ Need you ask? 
“© mon amour! je t’aime! je t'aime!” 
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Che Love Gift: a Story of Bohemia. 


By HERMAN C. MERIVALE. 
AvTHOR OF ‘Favucit oF BALLIOL, ‘Binko’s BLUES,’ ETC. 


In Two Pants. 


Part I. 


MORNING. 


Ir was a quaint, picturesque studio that of the painter Felix Gray, 
suggesting many tastes besides that by which he chiefly lived. 
It had nothing of the modern magnificence about it, complete and 
rectangular, but was full of the odd bays and nooks which double 
the size of a small room, and enable the owner to store away 
curiosities of all sorts in places where nobody can knock them 
down. The strangely-fashioned skylight gave him the light that 
painters love, which shone full upon the easel at which he worked, 
and glinted aslant upon many corners of his well-filled life; as 
upon the solid old writing-table in out-of-date mahogany, with 
drawers full of manuscripts, sheets of music, old plays in yellow 
covers, forgotten numbers of odd magazines, and bills paid or 
unpaid—some of the last in several duplicates, and some of the 
first with more than one receipt; piles of old letters, kept to be 
answered till it was too late to answer them; or from lack of the 
concentration of mind necessary for throwing them away, and all 
the unpaired belongings of a bachelor’s incomplete life. A rich 
scarlet manta, smuggled over the Spanish frontier line, covered an, 
insecure sofa from the stores of Messrs. Shoddy and Co., whose 
quarterly bill was more in order than their last new sofa’s legs. 
Quaint girandolas from Wardour Street fitted into angles, as if to 
the manner born; and odd cups, and bowls, and saucers clustered 
over the shelves and what-nots, and pleasantly suggested, without 
too much suggesting, the South Kensington renaissance. If here 
and there a plate or two might be detected, nailed in comfortless 
attitudes against the wall, they lurked at all corners above the well- 
filled bookcases of mellow oak, whose contents told of broad and 
varied culture within the magic boundaries of Art-land. Lives 
literary and artistic ; criticisms scholarlike and genuine; volumes 
of Musset and Murger ; poems of Praed and Peter Pindar; “ Elia,” 
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in the most attractive form to read, more than to look at; Ruskin’s 
glowing eloquence, and Hazlitt’s colder taste—and never a duo- 
decimo of Evolution or Philosophy among them—were the text of 
Gray’s library. In another corner stood an old Broadwood, open 
to the hand, and stored with ballads Irish and Scotch, authors 
unknown and century uncertain, and with the noble inspirations 
of the great masters whose “ life was prayer ” answered in their 
genius—the “In questa tomba oscura,” the “ Verdi prati,” the 
“ J’ai perdu mon Eurydice.” Gray never sang from modern comic 
operas, or listened to them when they were sung. They depressed 
him too much, and he was a man who lived and enjoyed every 
hour of his life. But he believed in “ vocation,” and held that no 
artistic or other gift was ever given, to be frittered worthlessly 
away. 

He was at his easel, resting on his oars under the morning sun. 
Brush in one hand and palette in the other, he was dreaming over 
a picture he had just finished, a Rosalind in the Forest of Arden. 
It was a fine piece of painting, and he felt it to the core, as the 
true artist always feels his own work, of which he is apt to bea 
keener critic than any one else can be. “Yes,” thought he in 
soliloquy, in which half our lives are lived, “the picture is a good 
one. Whether they will find it out is another question. ‘They’ 
seldom do till the first blush has passed ; and it is as well. Dis- 
appointment is suffering, and suffering is experience, and expe- 
rience is a new and mighty sense of power. My pretty Rosalind, 
your right arm is a little ‘out of drawing.’ They will find that 
out soon enough, as I have. But if I putit‘ into drawing, it 
wouldn’t go home where I want tohit. There are worse faults 
than that, which they won’t find out, though I have, so why think 
of them?” He laid down brush and palette, and stood looking at 
the picture with folded arms. ‘“‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.’ There is something wanting in my 
princess’s expression. ‘Ihe face and figure are Rosalind herself, 
but the eyes do not tell, somehow, the story that I feel. I can’t 
find it in the eyes of my models. Where is the woman who has 
‘ geliebt und gelebet, who will whisper the secret tome?” The 
frank and manly face changed as the thought passed over it, and 
the train of fancy turned in itscourse. A pipe of Virginia returns 
took the place ofthe trade tools,and the dream went on in an 
inviting arm-chair, which Gray wheeled to the picture’s front, 
though his look travelled far away. “Am I never to love and be 
loved, I wonder? Thirty-six and a bachelor foredoomed, with a 
comfortable little independence to marry on, a heart made, if I 
know myself at all, for love and home, and brains to make money, 
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if I had anything to make it for, or cared the least about it. Then 
‘she’ mustn’t care about it either; and where on earth is ‘she,’ 
nowadays? Iam a lazy dog, all told, and shall be to the end of 
the chapter. But I like lazy dogs, and I can work hard enough 
when I like. Why on earth shouldn’t a man be lazy, and thankful 
for knowing how todo it? Who started the notion that we were 
sent here to grind our nerves out? Confound it all!” cried the 
artist, jumping up impatiently, with another right-about-face of 
his reflections, and wandering about the room, “ it grows deucedly 
solitary at times. ‘The club’s all very well, but I’m not in the cue 
for it. Why can’t I go to bed at eleven, with somebody to talk to, 
instead of sitting in smoke-clouds till two or three, and making 
one of a pestilent congregation of vapours, like so many cherubs 
throned on nicotine? Iam growing sick of it, and what is it all 
about? Rum thing life,and dreadfully silly. Yet I’ve no call 
for preaching. I can’t work among those unhappy poor, who seem 
to me like so many experiments for their bored superiors to play 
with, and can only paint pictures or write plays when the fancy 
seizes me, and then get cut up in the papers because I haven’t 
done something that I never intended todo. I wonder if I can 
have a turn at my books. Musset? No, Iknow him by heart, 
bless him! ‘Il a failli passer tout entier sur mes lévres dans la 
chaleur de son premier baiser!’ Here’s Praed, light and distract- 
ing.” Gray took the volume down, and was off his feet again, this 
time on the precarious sofa, which quivered under his fourteen 
stone. “Hang those Shoddys! can’t they afford me four sound 
legs out of half a million a year? I shall erase the eighth com- 
mandment, like the man in‘ Measure for Measure,’ and go in for 
trade. Now my Praed! Let me see. ‘The Childe’s Destiny ;’ 
I’ve forgotten that. 
“* Whatever stars may shine, 


Be thou as free from woman’s love 
As woman is from thine!’ 


“Oh, bother!” He threw the book away. The sofa was 
against the wall opposite to where the picture stood, and the 
painter’s back was to a door in the corner behind, surmounted by a 
medizval shield. There was a knock at this door, timid and hesi- 
tating, and just heard. ‘‘ Who’s that? Nota bill, for that’s per- 
emptory. Nor Skelter, for he is obtrusive. Nora model, for I'll 
finish my Rosalind from my mind’s eye.” The knock again, louder, 
but still uncertain. “Come in,” he said, without turning; and 
she came in. 

It was a very pleasant vision. Not a fine lady in velvet and 
satin, come to make the painter’s fortune, and flash a condescend- 
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ing love upon his path, like Beatrix Donato to the son of Titian ; 
but a quiet little mid-height figure, in a modest black silk dress, 
which had seen much wear, but fitted her pliant shape as if to the 
manner born, as surely Enid’s did. A pale and rather anxious 
face, full of troubles and cares of its own that seemed out of place 
there, yet spoke for themselves as being cares of love and unselfish- 
ness, not of wrong. Still, why should they be there at all, to 
check the infinite flow of fun and spirits which nestled in every 
dimple, and lit up the soft blue eyes and the arching corners of 
the mouth with a shy and winning smile? Not a woman too young 
for womanhood, but perhaps some five- or six-and-twenty, with the 
child shining through. What says Lowell ? 


“She was a woman; one in whom 
The springtime of her childish years 
Had never lost its fresh perfume, 
Though knowing well that Life has room 
For many blights and many tears.” 


A really pretty woman, in fine, with a face telling, above all, of 
perfect trust in God. 

This was the picture Felix saw, when he turned, which at first 
he did not, suspecting some unwelcome visitor. He did not turn 
till she had waited on his lordship’s pleasure some fraction of a 
minute, then broke into a shy and silver laugh. 

“ Will I come in?” 

Then he did turn, and answered in spite of himself, with a smile 
on his side, “I’m sure I don’t know whether you will or not. 
That depends upon you.” And he took in at once the picture 
which put Rosalind to flight, and painted itself then and there 
upon his memory perfect and complete—not an outline to be 


forgotten, in work or idleness, asleep or awake—ever. She was a 
stranger to him. 


“So came that every look and tone, 
When first on me they breathed and shone; 
New, as if brought from other spheres, 
But welcome as if loved for years.” 


“T—I beg your pardon,” added Felix, when he had looked a 
little, “ won’t you sit down?” 

It was an abrupt and English introduction, but not a bad one. 
She said she would, and made herself at home at once, with a sweet 
unconsciousness, in one of the odd arm-chairs which were scattered 
about the studio, each a little gem of home in its way, but not 
especially matching with anything else, except in general effect of 
comfort and colour. Her eye glanced round the room before she 
took it, and she chose at once that which made the best background 
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for her dress and figure. There was nota trace of coquetry in the 
instinctive movement, which Gray’s well-pleased eye took in at 
once. He was standing, with courtesy on his side as instinctively 
marked in his manner, but with curiosity in his face, half-amused 
and half-admiring. As for his visitor, she, too, absorbed in a rapid 
glance or two the picture before her—the cheerful, tempting home, 
which seemed to want nothing but the nameless touch of a woman’s 
hand which no artistic sense of man can supply ; the rich evidences 
of wholesome taste all round; and the central figure, perhaps 
scarcely less pleasant to a woman’s eyes than hers to him. For 
Felix Gray was a good specimen of a manly Englishman of young 
middle-age, who looked as if years and experience made him grow 
younger instead of older, in proportion as they teach the secrets 
of life to sensible men willing to learn. She came to the instant 
conclusion that he was handsome, and never after swerved from it, 
though in this she was wrong. Perhaps the happy smile which 
played upon his face and lips as he looked at her had something to 
do with her opinion. He looked her as straight in the face as she 
looked him, at all events ; and from that moment the opinion 
of each upon the best colour for eyes was fixed for evermore. He 
liked them blue, she brown. 

“ Are we going to say something ?” Felix asked suddenly, with 
alaugh. “To what am I indebted——” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” she answered with another. “It’s what 
they all begin with in the plays, and I’ve learned so many of 
them that I'll be for taking up the cue. Why do you hang your 
plates against the wall for, when if they’re made for anything, it’s 
just to eat on? You might as well put the pictures on the floor 
and walk on them.” 

“Upon my word, I believe you’re right. I’ve had the same idea 
constantly myself; but you see it’s the right thing to do.” 

“No, it’s not ; and it’s Morris himself that says so: and doesn’t 
he make the plates and the poetry both ?” 

“Morris says so, does he? Where?” 

“Somewhere in a book,” she answered. “But don’t be thinking 
that I read poetry, because I don’t. I’ve enough to do with the 
prose: and it’s hard to learn sometimes, and the English is odd.” 

“ What English ?” 

“ All English, ’m thinking, Mr. Gray —for it is Mr. Gray, isn’t 
it?” she added, with a sudden halt, as if not quite sure of her 
ground, 


“Yes; you have made no mistake, if it was I you wanted 
to see.” 


“There, again: it’s ‘me’ that I should have said. I wonder if 
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I shall ever learn! And I want it, too, for they say it’s against 
me in the profession. But please won’t you sit down, and not 
look at me as if you were expecting orders? I’m not a patron, 
you know.” 

Felix wanted to say something, feeling intuitively that this was 
the place for a compliment. But the repartee was not ready, and 
he simply sat down again. Never to this day has he been able to 
account for the feeling which took possession of him. He had 
been popular with women, whenever he cared to make himself so, 
sometimes more popular than he wished; and for many years, 
half-unconsciously, he had been the Ccelebs in search of a wife. 
Pretty heiresses had been kindly disposed to him more than once, 
or if he had been vain he might have thought so, and he had been 
kindly disposed to them. But there ran through his whole life 
the strong feeling, only revealed to himself in the light of after- 
experience, that marriage, in spite of fashion, was a grave and 
sacred thing, the all or the nothing. He had been on the verge 
more than once; but from the verge he had recoiled, to be told, 
of course, and half to believe, that he had “behaved very badly,” 
after an acquaintance of a week. But a few days ago he had been 
on the verge again, and nearly over it, when the lady of his 
thoughts, being well with society, played bridesmaid to a friend, 
and he went into the church gallery, it must be owned, chiefly to 
look at her. The wedding was of the approved kind, between 
money and grace; and, as he looked and listened, the solemn 
words of that wonderful service fell like a divine warning upon 
his opened ear. “So these persons may surely perform and keep 
the vow and covenant betwixt them made.” He thought of the 
penalty of that broken vow, deliberately faced; he thought of the 
every-day history of modern marriage ; and he raised one fervent 
prayer for the couple kneeling there. Not unheard, perhaps, or 
unheeded—who knows? Very sad and sober he came away, 
thankful that in the light love-passages between the lady and 
him there had been no real heart-stirring upon either side, and 
earnestly that night he asked for the crown of all earthly blessing 
—as it is the name of all heavenly—Love ; or, for the strength to 
live out an unloved life, bravely and honestly, but alone. Scarcely 
a week had passed over him since then, and what was this that 
was stirring in him now?—strange beyond thought, half-pain, 
half-pleasure, but in all his varied schooling entirely new. If the 
truth be told, though not twenty words had passed between them, 
he wanted to take his little black-robed visitor to his heart at 
once. All that he said was, very awkwardly : 

“Yes ; I will sit down.” 
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“Tm sure you think me very odd,” she said; “ but I know all 
about you, and I was sure you wouldn't mind, when I tell you 
where I came from.” 

“ You needn’t tell me that,” he answered ; “I know.’ 

“Do you? Where?” 

“ From Ireland.” 

“ Oh, ii wasn’t that I meant; and how can you tell?” 

“By instinct, I suppose. Don’t you?” 

“Well, I did once, and they all find me out. I don’t know 
how ; for I’m sure that it isn’t the accent that I have. Would it 
be, now ?” 

“ Quite impossible,” said Felix very gravely, thinking the while 
that the Irish accent was the prettiest he had ever heard, when 
it rippled out in a voice so singularly soft and sweet. It was 
so low and musical, yet so distinct. Where had he heard it? 
and where had he seen the face? She did not leave him long in 
doubt. 

“T’m an actress at the Fortune, Mr. Gray,” she said. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. I remember you now.” 

“You do?” she asked with a pleasant smile. 

“Certainly, Miss Dalton. I wasn’t likely to forget your face.” 

“Tt isn’t from the parts I act that you’d remember me,” she 
said, laughing. “And my real name isn’t Dalton, you know; it’s 
Dillon. Did you see me act Biddy, the laundress, in ‘The 
Gossoon’?” 


“T missed ‘The Gossoon,’” answered Gray. ‘I don’t go much 
to the theatres.” 

“And you a writer for them? Oh, Mr. Gray, if I could only 
write for the stage, I would live in them.” 

“You are fond of the profession, then?” he asked, taking in 
the modest picture more and more. 

“Fond of it? Indeed I am! It’s the happiest thing in the 
world; though it’s hard work to get on sometimes. How do you 
think I got my first part, that in ‘The Gossoon,’ Mr. Gray?” 

“ By asking for it, I should think. Or you would if I had been 
a manager.” 

“Ah, but you’re not. And it isn’t the asking that does it. 
There’s Miss Vavasour didn’t ask, and she gets all the parts, and 
the diamonds too, and can’t say the words when she gets them. 
Don’t you know?” 

“Yes; I know. It’s pleasant for an author; but he doesn’t 
count.” 


“Not an author? Why, what would they do without 
him ?” 
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“Do French. You don’t want an author for that. But never 
mind ; I want to hear how it was you played Biddy.” 

“Well, it was an Irish laundress they wanted, don’t you 
know?” 

“T don’t know an Irish laundress; but I have often heard of 
them.” 

“Tf you laugh at me like that, I'll never get on. I wasn’t on 
till the second act, when I had just to walk on with Minnie Little, 
you know. Ah, she’s such a good girl, Mr. Gray.” 

“Never mind Minnie Little for the present, and don’t be 
vague.” 

“Well, they were rehearsing the first act, and I just thought 
they were farther and I’d missed my cue. SoI came up to the 
stage-manager in the middle of the scene, and I said, ‘ Oh, if you 
please, is this the next act?’” 

“Felix burst into a delighted laugh. 

“Oh, you delicious little Paddy!” then suddenly checking him- 
self. “Miss Dillon, I beg your pardon.” 

“Oh, you needn’t. When there’s no harm meant there’s none 
done. And you know it’s just what they all did.” 

“Did what?” 

“Laugh just like you. And then they asked me if I spoke 
Irish. How was I to know what they meant by that? So I suid 
no, only English, and they just laughed the more, though it was 
they that made the mistake this time; for English with an accent 
isn’t Irish—is it ?” 

“Under no circumstances. Go on.” 

“Then the author said—he wasn’t a nice author, Mr. Gray, he 
abused everybody so, and said it was our fault when the public 
wouldn’t come and see his play, though the critics told them that 
they ought and that he was quite a great man; indeed he always 
said so himself——” 

“He was quite right. Self-assertion, my dear Miss Dillon, is 
the first law of art. What did that author say ?” 

“He said I was just what he wanted, and quite a godsend. 
Though, indeed, after ‘The Gossoon’ failed he said I was just 
what he didn’t want. And I did my best, Mr. Gray, really I did 
—and it was hard, for I was to have acted a part in the next play, 
and I have just lost it and my engagement too. And it meant 
the meat and drink to live by, for me and Katie.” 

There were tears in her eyes, and in the pleading tone. Her 
face was half-turned away from the painter, who took advantage 
of it to look full at her. 

“Do you mean that he had you turned out of the theatre?” 
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“T don’t know that, Mr. Gray. But I lost my engagement. It 
was only for the season, you know; and that ends when they 
like.” 

“T know it does; more shame for everybody. The cceur léger 
with which people do systematic wrong to others, nowadays, is 
wonderful. It all comes of having no souls, you see, and we may 
thank the modern Reviewers for that. Evil is wrought by want 
of heart, Miss Dillon, more than by want of thought, a long way. 
The chief wonder about evil, to my mind, is the amount of brains 
people take to do it. But I beg pardon, again—I’m always 
begging your pardon.” 

“T like to hear you,” she said, looking at him again. “You 
believe in the old faiths then, don’t you?” 

“DoI?” he said. “ Miss Dillon, I was reading the other day a 
piece of modern speculation called, ‘ What is Life Worth?’ answered 
in three numbers. It might have been answered in a line. With 
faith in another life, everything; without it, nothing. But 
heaven will be a small place, I think sometimes, if, as we are told, 
only faith, and effort, and unself can win it. But you haven't 
finished the author.” 

“T forgot. He was so pleased with my Irish that he called at my 
rooms to go through my part, and then wanted to kiss me for it.” 

“Did he do it?” asked Gray, so sharply that the actress looked 
up at him with a new sort of shyness. 

“No,” she said; “they are all very kind to me at the theatre, 
Mr. Gray, and nobody ever asked me that twice. But, indeed, it’s 
very few that would ask me at all. For you know,” she added 
with perfect conviction, “I’m not pretty, though I was once.” 

“You would pass in a crowd,” Felix answered, with a quiet 
smile. “I’m glad he didn’t kiss you.” 

“ Perhaps it’s why he didn’t like my acting so much, though.” 

“Tf he didn’t he must have been an ass.” 

“ But you didn’t see me.” 

“No, but I see you now. Have you ever acted a good part ?” 

“Yes, in the country, at my last engagement, I was second 
lead, don’t you know? andI played Grace Harkaway and Celia, 
and all sorts of things.” 

“Celia—did you? I wish you would heeds at this.” 

He led her to the picture without further prelude, and showed 
it to her. It had been thus far turned away. 

“Oh, what a beautiful painting! Oh, what a pretty, womanly 
Rosalind? But, Mr Gray, are the eyes quite right?” 

“ Anatomically, I think so. But your eyes are keen enough. 
Who made you a critic, Miss Dillon ?” 
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“A critic? Good gracious! nobody; they are so unkind. I 
acted a classical part once, and they sneered at me, and said my 
forehead was too high. That wasn’t my fault, was it? You see 
I’ve worn a fringe ever since. Oh, how I did cry!” 

“Take off the fringe, my child, and never mind critics of that 
kind. They are not all like that. As for the tears, you know, 
they are ‘noted in the book.’ I once acted a part as an amateur, 
to oblige a friend, when I happened to have lost my voice. And 
they,—‘ we’ I mean—criticised my cold in the head, in print, 


with much pungency. Your forehead is a particularly good one ; 
stick to it.” 


“Do you really think it is good ?” 

“Well. I am a painter, and ought to know.—Miss Dillon——” 

“Yes?” 

“Will you sit for me for an hour or two, as Rosalind ?” 

“Why, of course I will,” she answered. “Why wouldn’t I? 
Is it like that?” 

She took the jose instinctively, with a grace all her own. He 
looked at her with all the painter’s pleasure in his eyes, and 
something that might be more. “I should like to act Orlando 
with you,” he said. Then he painted and listened, while she 


prattled on. And, unmarked by either, the morning slipped 
away. 


Part II, 


EVENING. 


UnmarkeD by either; but mellowing into a kind of happy 
radiance, as if it marked them both and protected them. They 
talked and gossiped of many things as he painted, and a new 
and fairer Rosalind grew under his hand. They were growing 
very fast friends. Then he suddenly stopped, and put his brush 
away. 

«That is enough for the present ; I am tiring you.” 

“Oh no.” 

“Oh yes, I never tire my models or I spoil my picture. We'll 
go to work again presently.” 

“May I look?” she asked. 

“Not at Rosalind at present,” he answered, turning her 
highness to the wall. ‘“ You have raised her value. Look at my 
other efforts, and then sit down in that arm-chair and go on 
talking. For you know you haven’t told me what you have come 
for all this time? Do you want me to bring you out as Lady 
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Teazle, and feel convinced you can do it, and are you also under 
the general impression that an author can bring you out as Lady 
Teazle whenever he likes ?” 

He spoke with perfect gravity, and his visitor looked at him as 
gravely. She had nestled in the big arm-chair with infinite 
comfort, after she had given sufficient time to an examination of 
the paintings and unfinished studies which filled the studio, some 
on easels and some on the floor, propped against the wall head 
downwards or upwards, as the destinies might decree. As he 
asked the last question, he moved a screen, and her eyes were 
fascinated by a large canvas, all of white, which held a prominent 
place, the subject being a huge animal. 

“What is that?” she said, rather startled, forgetting Lady 
Teazle. 

“That,” he answered, “is a melody in white ; I have called it 
‘My White Elephant.’ He is, you see, ruminating in a snowstorm 
and is ridden by a pale Arab (consumptive) in a white burnous. 
The picture is painted in a manner calculated to combine the 
salient merits of the old masters and the new, and to observe 
the rules of drawing severally in favour with the Academy and 
the Grosvenor. It occupied me ten minutes of hard work. I shall 
execute a replica, and send the picture to both the galleries. 
The title will, I think, perplex them; and I shall form my final 
judgment upon the respective merits of the exhibitions accord- 
ing to their decision. I have not, so far, discovered what they 
call painting and what they don’t. Do you mind my smoking ?” 

“Not at all; I like it. How odd you are!” She was turning 
over a novel mechanically in her hand—fewilletant un roman— 
paresseuse et frileuse.” 

“Am I? Iam glad of that, forI try. Artists should be odd. 
Sparkler, for instance, is very odd. Have you seen his picture 
of Bibbie Tucker, of the Ambiguous-Comic ? * And if you have, 
which do you think will regard that portrait with the greatest 
blush, from the vantage ground of old age—the Tucker or the 
Sparkler family? Ars longa, vita brevis. Do you smoke, yourself, 
Miss Dillon ?” 

“T like for to smoke sometimes—a cigarette.” 

“* You like—for to smoke—sometimes ’”—he repeated the Irish- 
ism slowly and with consideration, studying her, and savouring 
the charms of the quaint interview with an evident unwillingness 
to bring it to a point, and so to an end. “Iam not sure that I 
quite believe you. Here is a cigarette of the most ladylike kind. 
Try it.” 

She took it, with some hesitation, between the firm, well-shaped 
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fingers of a hand rather larger than fashion warrants. He 
looked at the hand approvingly. The actress lit the cigarette, 
and puffed it very warily. She screwed up her eyes, took the 
papelito between her strong little white teeth, sucked in a baby 
allowance of smoke, held the cigarette at arm’s length, shut her 
eyes close, expelled the tobacco with a strong effort, blowing it as 
far away as she could, and then coughed a good deal. 

“T think that will do,” Felix said, taking the cigarette away. 
“T should not say that you take to smoking quite naturally. Do 
you do it often, Minnie Little and you?” 

She laughed with delight, growing more and more at home 
every minute, the sad care-lines on the face visibly softening. 

“ Faith, it’s very little indeed we smoke, Mr. Gray, either of us. 
I have only done it twice, and I will never try it again, for 'm 
quite sure I don’t like it. ButI thought perhaps you'd like me 
better for it, and that’s why——” 

She blushed very prettily, and suddenly stopped. He took 
no notice, but for a certain light in his eye, then turned the 
subject. 

“Miss Dillon, I am going to paint your hand for my Rosalind.” 

“My hand! why it’s so large that I’m quite ashamed of it.” 

“Tl cure you of that feeling when I have put it into the 


picture. But I forgot—you have your request to make first. 
What about Lady Teazle?” 


“ What makes you ask that?” 

“Because it’s the universal rule. The young actresses all 
make love to the authors with one of two objects—either that 
they may act Lady Teazle, or that he may write a part especially 
for them. Which does Miss Dillon require ?” 

“T wouldn’t dare to ask it; and I don’t make love. Indeed 
and I didn’t come for either. Lady Teazle wouldn’t be in my 
line of business, I’m thinking; though, do you know, Mr. Gray, 
that I made such a pretty Maria? The audience gave me a 
reception all for myself, and cheered me the next night when I 
came on for ‘Lemuel.’ I was quite a favourite in the country. 
and they were all so kind, and told me that my Grace was much 
better than the Lady Gay, though it was my first big part, 
and I felt, oh, so nervous. Don’t you know? Miss Gulliver, 
who starred as Lady Gay, was not kind or nice at all, and gave 
herself such airs as nobody ever saw, though how she was ever 
let to play such parts I don’t know. Would you believe it, 
Mr. Gray, she dropped all her h’s, and was, oh, so vulgar? We 
stood at the wing and laughed at her, Minnie Little, who was the 


Pert, and I; though, of course, we didn’t let her see it. And 
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then they were for saying that she was a great favourite at the 
Crown Theatre in London, and that the critics raved about her. 
Why can they do it, Mr. Gray, and spoil the stage ? ” 

“They often do rave, my child, one way or the other ; raving 
being the natural utterance of distempered minds. The Gulliver 
is a magnificent woman, and a great saving in opera-glasses. I 
should like to see you as Grace.” 

“Should you now? Oh, Mr. Gray, and will you come and see 
me play in my next engagement, and tell me if you think I shall 
ever act well? That is if I stop in the profession, you know; 
and I’ve been only in it two years. Don’t you think I’ve done 
very well to play second lead in a good country theatre in that 
time, and nobody at all to help me?” 

“Very well. How came you to goon the stage ?” 

“T had to do it or starve, and it wasn’t the last I must do, nor 
yet sit still thinking, for Katie’s sake. I wasn’t brought up to do 
work, but to have the money, Mr. Gray; but when the mother 
died, and Katie and I were left alone, there was no money at all 
to be found, and Katie was at the convent-school and had always 
looked to me, and I wasn’t going to let her want, nor yet know 
she might. She hasn’t known it yet in the two years, Mr. Gray, 
for I’ve worked and worked, and began with an engagement to 
walk on at fifteen shillings a week at a theatre kept by a lord 
(and if I'd been a lord I’d have given the girls more to live on, 
for my own credit), and I’ve gone without a bit of food many a 
time, but always dressed as I should—for I’m very proud, Mr. 
Gray, and the blood I come from is good and old—and when I 
could get nothing to do, there were some of the old pictures or 
plate just to sell, which was all that came to me; though she 
and I cried when I parted with them. And now I’m promised 
an engagement next winter at the same theatre in the country 
at a good rise in salary, though indeed the winter’s a long way 
off. And please God, Katie shall never come to want. Oh, Mr. 
Gray, I wish you could see her, she is such a pretty girl—the 
little pusheen.” 

“ Pusheen? Isn’t that whiskey-and-water ? ” 

Such a laugh followed. It did Felix Gray’s very heart good 
to hear it, and he shut his eyes to take in the absolute pleasure 
of sound. 

“It's the potheen you're thinking of, you stupid Englishman ! 
Pusheen is a kitten, and so’s Katie. ” 

“ And so’s somebody else, I think. When you are alone I believe 
you purr.” 

“ But perhaps I shan’t get the engagement; it’s all very 
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uncertain. Do you think I'd be wise to marry, Mr. Gray, and give 
up the stage for Katie’s sake?” 


She asked the question abruptly, but he was ready with his 
answer. 

“ No, Idon’t. ” 

“Why?” 

“ Because you are too fond of it evidently, and not fond enough 
of him. Because you are thinking whether you will marry him— 
the somebody who wants to marry you—or not; and because if 
you cared to marry him, you wouldn’t think about it at all.” 

The actress had shifted her quarters again, and had seated her- 
self on a low settee, with a trustful grace of her own, and with her 
hands crossed upon her knee, was looking up in the artist’s face. 
He, too, had moved, and taken up the Englishman’s attitude of 
proprietorship, conveyed by leaning upon the chimneypiece, fire 
or no fire, while he was whiffing gravely at his pipe. 

“Indeed and I suppose that’s true,” she said, “ but really I do 
like him very much. He has been a kind friend to Katie and me, 
when we wanted it badly, and Katie is very fond of him. He isa 
little too old—don’t you think ?—forty-six, for that’s twenty more 
than me. He oughtn’t to be forty-six. ” 

“It’s not quite prudent on his part,if he wants to make his 
cause safe. But a home must tempt you very much.” 

“Tt does tempt me, Mr. Gray. I have been rather lonely all 
my life, and I have had very little petting and caressing. They 
all told me at home that I should die an old maid. Yet it wasn’t 
for want of lovers, Mr. Gray. There was one that wanted me 
when I was fifteen, and was for dying about it when I wouldn’t 
have him. I couldn’t make out what he wanted, and laughed so 
when I knew. But now I’m out of an engagement, Mr. Gray, and 
have asked everywhere to no use. It’s just the bad season, you 
know, and I haven’t been able to save a penny, though I tried hard, 
andI shall be obliged to let Katie go and be a teacher in France, 
unless I marry or get something to do. I don’t know what I'd do 
without Katie. ” 

Her eyes filled with tears, and so too did Gray’s, at the tone in 
which she spoke. “Don’t cry,child. You needn't.” 

“T can’t help it sometimes; and it does me no harm. I think 
that tears are like rain to the grass—they water the heart and 
make it grow. Oh, Mr. Gray,do you think you can help me to 
keep Katie ?” 

“T think that I can. Authors are not the powerful people some 
folk fancy ; at least I’m not. I can’t dance attendance enough, 
I suppose ; I hate it so. But‘ where there’s a will there’s a way.’ 
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Ive a good many friends in the profession, who, I think, would 
serve me,and an engagement you shall have in a very short time. 
Till then, Miss Dillon, let me be your banker. I can just manage, 
you know; though the bank wouldn’t take much to break.” He 
looked away from her as he made the offer, or he would have seen 
the prettiest of blushes kiss the pale face red, and would have 
revelled in the look that flashed into her eyes. 

“ How very kind you are! ButI mustn't. Id do better to 
marry the man I told you of,” and a smile, as shy and pretty, 
took the blush’s place. 

“You would do nothing of the kind—and the man may go to 
Tonquin.” Felix Gray’s spirits were rising in an unaccountable 
way. “And as for mustn’t—we Bohemians are privileged to help 
each other like good comrades, as nobody else is. Listen to my 
Bohemia—in a song of my own writing.” And without prelude, he 
sat down and woke up the Broadwood, in a cheery baritone— 


* Je naquis en Bohéme, 
Un jour de carnaval; 
Et ma Margot, que j’aime, 
Je rencontrai au bal— 
Alors que l’alouette 
Se levait en chantant: 
Margot était grisette, 
Et moi étudiant. 
Oh, vive ma Margotte! 
Ah, ma p’tite Margot! 


Sur ses blanches épaules 
Luisaient les lampions, 
Et susurraient les saules 
Tout bas leurs compliments : 
C’était un bal champétre 
Qui fétait ses atours; 
Et la se voyaient naitre 
A Vaube nos amours. 
Oh, vive ma Margotte! 
Ah, ma p’tite Margot! 


Pour elle je me montre 
Fidéle & tout propos ; 
Comme au premier rencontre 
J’adore ma Margot. 
D’une telle constance 
Ah, comme je suis fier! 
Notre roman commence 
Au moins de l’avant-hier. 
Oh, vive ma Margotte ! 
Ah, ma p’tite Margot!” 
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“What do you think of my French song, Miss Dillon?” asked 
Felix, spinning round on the music-stool and facing her. 

“Yours! You don’t write in French, do you?” 

“ Why not? You act in Irish. Slanthnavachut, if that’s the 
way to speak or spell it. Would you like some tea?” 

“ Wouldn’t I, if you'll give itme. But here’s the time passing, 
and Katie will want me, and never a word have I told you of what 
I came about.” She was growing as merry as he, and the two 
looked and felt as if they had been close friends all their lives. 

“No more you have,” he answered. ‘The point of the 
interview, like the sting of the epigram, is in the tail. Propound 
your request while I distil the herb.” And he busied himself with 
preparations, humming over the work. “ You will understand 
that Iam going to get you a good country engagement (London 
will follow when you have had enough practice), instal you with 
Katie in a cosy lodging, and take one close by for myself, to see 
you act every night. Then I shall write you a play assoon as I 
know what your line is, and we will make each other famous. 
Think of that!” 

“You will really write me a play, all for myself? Haven’tI 
dreamed of that, and don’t I know your plays by heart, and 
wouldn’t Ilike to act some of them! It must be very difficult 
to write a play. ” 

“Not at all; it’s very easy. The difficulty is in finding any- 
body to bring them out. Necessarily, mine are masterpieces.” 

“There must be plenty who want good plays.” 

“ Fewer every day. Brains, my dear Miss Dillon, reverse the 
law of supply and demand, and are down in the market instead of 
up. Penny papers and popular education have taught the world 
just enough to make it rebel against brains, and resent them.” 

“But then what a disappointment! ” 

“To those who don’t believe in another world, yes; to those 
who do, not a bit of it. And by the delicious law of evenness, it’s 
only the low-rate brains—the tisane, or second boiling—that are 
too clever to believe. The sound brains are reverent and fearful, 
from Shakespeare downwards. The tea is made. What did you 
call on me for ?” 

“ Well, it was just this, Mr.Gray. This morning I made up my 
mind to get married, though it’s now I’m sure that I won't, if 
you'll get me an engagement and write me a play——” 

“Don’t make rash resolutions, except as regards the individual 
I should give up forty-six. Is the tea good?” 

“Capital! and you a bachelor!” 

“So far. Well, it was just this——” 
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“ Mr. Gray, I wanted to ask you to make a picture of me for 
Katie’s seventeenth birthday—just a birthday present—a love- 
gift, you know ; and you paint likenesses so well that she'll have 
me always with her, the darling! It was a bold thought of 
mine, I know, as I’ve nothing to pay you with but thanks; but 
they told me in the theatre that you were kind, and I could read 
that in your plays. Then, when I make a big name, I can pay 
you a big sum.” 

“ You can pay me a very big sum,and without making the 


“ Indeed ! what is that ?” 

“I will tell you when our sittings are over, for I shall expect a 
fair number, I promise you.” 

“ And you will really do this for Katie?” 

“ No, I won’t; I'll do it for you. And the idleness in which we 
have spent half the afternoon, for busy people like you and me, 
is shameful. By-the-bye, you know, you’ve never told me your 
Christian name?” 

“ Dorothy.” 

“Dorothy! Do you know what that means in the Greek tongue, 
Miss Dillon ?” 

“* How would I know anything about the Greek tongue ?” 

“Tt means the gift of God,” he said, very gravely and thought- 
fully. “You wanted a friend when you called on me, Miss 
Dillon?” 

** Indeed I did, God knows ; and I wanted a good one.” 

“ And God sent me to you. I, too, have long wanted something, 
and this morning I was feeling the want more than ever.” As 
he spoke he had been making the easel ready. ‘“ Mon gentil petit 
modele, faut aller travailler. Will you sit for me here again?” he 
said, giving her a chair. 

“Which way will I look?” she answered, taking it. She had 
suddenly grown very quiet and very shy again. 

“Stay just as you are, and-keep the attitude into which you 
fell at first. You can’t better it, for you are a born artist, 
Dorothy.” 

“Dorothy ! Mr. Gray?” she repeated, in a very low voice. 

“Do you mind?” 

“ No.” 

“Twas telling you what I wanted. Ihave all my life had an 
impossible dream. I have dreamed of a little womanly woman— 
a housewife yet an artist too; neither too tall nor too short, 
sweet, and unselfish, and pure ; yet one who has fought the world 
for her hand, and borne all the test of trial. I dreamed of her as 
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an actress, who would love her acting, yet forget it all for me. I 
dreamed of her with a voice as sweet as Cordelia’s, and, oddest 
thing of all, witha slight touch of some un-English accent, to tint 
the whole with a sort of poet-softness. Above and beyond all— 
a lady thorough-bred, by special grace of God, with all the word 
means— 


«Such must her form be, her mood and her strain, 
That shall match with Sir Roland of Triermain.’ 


It was a poet’s dream, was it not?” He was sketching her quietly, 
and her head was resting on her hand, with a wonderful far-off 
look stealing slowly over her wide-open eyes. “I have got my 
Rosalind,” he whispered to himself. Then he spoke to her again. 
“ One morning, without warning, all in a moment, I realised all 
the dream, and more. Oh, Miss Dillon, can it be true, that if we 
wait for and on Him patiently, He will one day give to us even 
our heart’s desire?” 

“T cannot tell—I do not know. I have dreamed too, dear 
friend ; for I have known you somewhere all the time I’ve lived. 
How did the Baron of Triermain know he had found his desire ?” 

“By instinct I suppose. For he had of course, though Sir 
Walter doesn’t tell usso. What was your dream?” 

“T think it was about an author, whose work I could help and 
join in; for, do you know, I began to write about Ireland when I 
was ten years old, and I’ve written all sorts of stories; but I'm 
bad at the spelling and the stops, and who’s to put them right?” 

“T am, obviously. You write too,do you? I don’t know that 
that came into my vision. And I’m sure that all the blue about 
you is in your eyes.” 

She had half risen from her place. 

“Miss Dillon, are you going?” 

“1 must to-day, for I’ve to meet Katie, and I wouldn’t disappoint 
the child, most of all just now, when I’ve met you. Is it to-morrow 
you'll go on with the drawing ?” 

“Yes; to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, to the last 
syllable of recorded time, if you'll let me. If you andI might only 
stay together always!” 

“ Always, Mr. Gray?” Neither painter nor poet might venture 
to sketch the expression of her face just then. ‘‘ Why, I’ve 
known you just one morning !” 

“Don’t you believe in love at first sight? I believe in no 
other.” 

“ T never thought about it. You must give me time to think.” 

“Twill give you our lifetime, on condition that you think of 
nothing else, Dorothy. I don’t feel as if I could let you go.” 
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** And how would we live then, you and I,if Thad no engage- 
ment, and you no work?” 

“From hand to mouth, dear,” he answered, suddenly, kissing 
first the finger and then the rosy lips, suiting thereby the action 
to the word ; “ andI wouldn’t ask for prettier ones.” 

She blushed from neck to brow. ‘Oh, Mr. Gray, what is it you 
want of me?” 

“T want you to be my wife, Miss Dillon, what else? and to give 
a present of your picture to my sister Katie.” 

“ When the sittings are over?” 

“Yes; but I shall allow very few of them.” 

“ And the play you were going to write forme?” 

“Tt has written itself. Do you want a truer drama than ours of 
to-day? We will act it together.” 

“ And the portrait? Is it to be profile?” 

“No, dear, full face.” 

He drew her to him, and kissed her oncemore. And the sun 


broke in through the skylight, and the birds welcomed it with 
a song. 




















Some Sicilian Customs. 


Naturatty the most important events of human life are birth, 
marriage, death. Hence we find among all peoples who have 
emerged from primitive barbarism, ceremonies and customs special to 
these three supreme circumstances. These ceremonies and customs 
are of most picturesque observance and most quaint significance 
in the middle term of civilization ;—amongst those who are neither 
savages not yet blocked out into fair form, nor educated gentlefolk 
smoothed down to the dead level of European civilization; but who 
are still in that quasi-mythical and fetichistic state, when usages have 
a superstitious meaning beyond their social importance, and charms, 
signs, omens, and incantations abound as the ornamental flourishes to 
the endorsement of the law. 

We will take for our book of reference on certain Sicilian customs,* 
one of Dr. Pitré’s exhaustive cycle. We could not have a better 
guide. Dr. Pitré has devoted twenty good years of his life, health, and 
fortune to collecting and preserving the records of all the popular 
superstitions, habits, legends and customs of Sicily. Some of these 
are already things of the past; others are swiftly vanishing; others 
again are in full vigour. Dr. Pitré’s work is valuable enough now ; 
in a short time it will be priceless to students and ethnologists who 
care to trace likenesses and track to sources, and who are not content 
with the mere surface of things without delving down to causes and 
meanings. 

All women, the world over, who expect to become mothers, are 
curious as to the sex of the unborn child; and every old wife has a 
bundle of unfailing signs and omens which determine the question out 
of hand without leaving room for doubt. In Sicily these signs are 
as follows—among others of dubious modesty, which it is as well to 
leave in obscurity. If you suddenly ask an expectant mother: 
“What is the matter with your hand?” and she holds up or turns 
out the palm of her right hand, her child will be a boy. If she holds 
up her left hand or turns out the back of her right, it will be a girl. 
If she strews salt before the threshold, the sex of the first person who 
enters in at the door determines that of the unborn—a man for a boy, 


* *Usi Natalizi, Nuzialie Funebri del Popolo Siciliano descritti da G. 
Pitré.’ 
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a woman for a girl. If she goes to draw water from the well, and 
throws a few drops over her shoulder without looking back, the sex of 
the first person who passes, after the performance of this “ sortilegio,” 
in like manner determines the sex of the child. After the first child, the 
line in which the hair grows at the nape of the neck of the preceding, 
is an unfailing sign of that which is coming after. If it grows in 
a peak it presages a boy, if straight a girl. This is also one of the 
infallible signs in India. If the woman sees an ugly or a deformed 
creature, and does not say in an audible voice: “Diu ca lu fici,” 
—God has made it—she will produce a monster. If she repeats the: 
charm, devoutly as she ought, she has saved her child from 
deformity. 

The patron saint of expectant mothers in Sicily is §. Francisco. 
di Paola. To secure his intervention in their behalf they go to. 
church every Friday to pray specially to him. The first time they 
go they are blessed by putting on the cord or girdle proper to this 
saint; by receiving, before their own offering, two blessed beans, a 
few blessed wafers, and a small wax taper, also blessed, round which 
is twisted a slip of paper whereon is printed—* Ora pro nobis Sancte 
Pater Francisce di Paola.” The cord is worn during the time of 
pregnancy ; the candle is lighted during the pains of child-birth, when 
heavenly interposition is necessary ; and the beans and wafers are 
eaten as an act of devotion which results in all manner of good to 
both mother and child. 

In country places pregnant women who believe in the knowledge of 
the midwife rather than in the science of the doctor, are still bled 
at stated times, generally on the “even” months. Dr. Pitre knew 
personally one woman who had been bled the incredible number 
of two hundred and thirteen times during her pregnancy. She 
had moreover heart disease; and she offered herself as a wet- 
nurse. 

The quarter in which the moon chances to be at the time of birth 
has great influence on the future character and career of the new- 
born. So have special days and months. All children born in 
March, which is the “ mad” month of Italy (“ Marzo é pazzo”), are 
predisposed to insanity. Woe to the female child who has the ill- 
luck to be born on a cloudy, stormy, rainy day! She must infallibly 
become an ugly woman. Woe to the boy who is born with the new 
moon! He will become a “loup garou,” and he will be recognised 
by his inordinately long nails. But well is it for the child who first 
sees the light of day on a Friday—unlike ourselves, with whom 
“Friday’s child is sour and sad ”—or who is born on St. Paul’s night. 
He will be bright, strong, bold and cheerful. He will be able to 
handle venomous snakes with impunity for his own part, and to cure 
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by licking those who have been bitten. He will be able to control 
lunatics and to discover things secret and hidden; and he will be a 
chatterbox. 

More things go to make a successful or unsuccessful “time” in 
Sicily than we recognise in England. A woman in her hour of trial 
is held and hindered as much as was ever poor Alemena, when 
Lucina sat crosslegged before her gate, if a woman “in disgrazia di 
Dio”—that is, leading an immoral life—either in secret or openly, 
enters the room. The best counter-agent then is to invoke very 
loudly Santa Leocarda, the Dea Partula of Catholicism. If she be 
not sufficiently powerful, and things are still delayed, then all the 
other saints, the Madonna, and finally God Himself, are appealed to 
with profound faith in a speedy release. In one place the church 
bells are rung; on which all the women within earshot repeat an 
Ave. In another, the silver chain of La Madonna della Catena is 
the surest obstetrician; and science and the doctor have no power 
over the mind of the suffering woman where this has all. To this 
day is believed the story of a poor mother who, when her pain had 
begun, hurried off to the church to pray to the Madonna della Catena 
for aid. When she returned home, the Holy Virgin herself assisted 
her, and not only brought her child into the world, but also gave her 
bread, clothes and jewels. 

If the child be born weak or dying, and the need is therefore im- 
minent, the midwife baptizes it. For which reason she must never 
be one, who is deaf and dumb—nor one who stutters or stammers. 
Before baptism no one must kiss a new-born infant, seeing that it is 
still a pagan ; which thing would therefore be a sin. In Modica the 
new-born child is no longer under the protection of the Madonna, 
but under that of certain mysterious beings called “ Le Padrone della 
Casa.” To ensure this protection the oldest of the women present 
lays on the table, or the clothes-chest, nine black beans in the form of 
a wedge—repeating between her teeth a doggerel charm, which will 
prevent “ Le Padrone della Casa” from harming either the babe or its 
mother. Others, instead of black beans, put their trust in a reel or 
winder with two little bits of cane fastened to it crosswise, which they 
lay on the bed, and which also is certain to prevent all evil handling 
by these viewless forms. At Marsala, the night after that following 
the birth, the windows of the room where the infant lies are shut 
close, a pinch of salt is strewn behind the door, and the light is left 
burning, so that a certain malignant spirit called ’Nserra may not 
enter to hurt the new-born. In other places they hide in the woman’s 
bed—generally under the pillow—a key, or a small ball, or a clove 
of garlic, or the mother’s thimble, or scissors, all or any of which does 
the same good office of exorcism as the pinch of salt, and the light left 
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burning. For the first drink, a whole partridge, beak and feet, is put 
into a pint of water, which is then boiled down to acupful, and given 
to the woman as the best restorative art and science can devise. 
When she is allowed to eat solids she has a chicken, of which she 
is careful to give the neck to her husband. Were she herself to 
eat it, her child’s neck would be undeniably weak. 

When taken to the church to be baptized, the infant, if a boy, is 
carried on the right arm—if a girl, on the left. In the church the 
father proper effaces himself as of no account in the proceedings ; 
and the godfather carries off all the honours. The more pompous 
ceremonial at baptism occurs only at the birth of the first son. The 
Sicilian proverb has it: “ The first son is born a baron.” 

Immediately after the baptism Sicilian Albanians dance a special 
dance ; and when they go home they throw out roasted peas to the 
people. Hence: “When shall we have the peas?” is used as a 
periphrasis for : “‘ When does she expect her confinement?” The water 
in which the “ chrism,” or christening cup is washed, is accounted 
holy because of the sacred oil which it has touched. It is flung out 
on to a hedge, so that no foot of man may tread the soil which has 
received it. Also the water in which the child is first washed is 
treated as a thing apart. It is thrown on to the highway, if the babe 
be a boy; under the bed, or the oven, or in some other part of the 
house, if it be a girl ;—the one signifying that a man must fare 
forth, the other that a woman must bide within. 

When the child “grows two days in one,” and “smiles to the 
angels,” it is under the guardianship of certain other viewless, 
formless and mysterious creatures, who seem to be vagabonds and 
open-air doubles of the “ Padrone della Casa.” These are “Le Donne 
di fuori.” The mother asks permission of these “Donne,” before she 
lifts the child from the cradle. ‘In the name of God,” she says, as 
she takes it up, “ with your permission, my ladies.” These “ Donne 
di fuori,” are not always to be relied on, for now they do, and now they 
do not, protect the little one. It is all a matter of caprice and humour ; 
but certainly no mother who loved her child would omit this courteous 
entreaty to the “ Donne,” who are supposed to have had the creature 
in their keeping while she was absent, and it was sleeping. 

Not everyone in Sicily can marry according to his desire and the 
apparent fitness of things; for there are old feuds between parish 
and parish, as bitter as were ever those of Guelf and Ghibelline 
in times past; and the devotees of one saint will have as little 
to say to the devotees of another as will Jew and Gentile, 
True Believer and Giaour. In early times this local rivalry was, 
naturally, more pronounced than it is at present; but even now in 
Modica it is extremely rare if a San Giorgioaro marries a 
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Sampietrana, or vice versi—each considering the other as of a 
different and heretical religion. A marriage made not long ago 
between two people of these several parishes turned out ill solely on 
the religious question, the husband and wife not agreeing to differ, but 
each wanting to convert the other from the false to the true faith, 
and indignant because of ill-success. Just lately, says Dr. Pitré, a 
Syracusan girl, whose patron saint was Saint Philip, and who was 
betrothed to a young man of the confraternity of the Santo Spirito, 
sent all adrift because, a few days before the marriage was to take 
place, she went to see her lover, lying ill in bed, and found hanging 
to the pillow a picture of the objectionable Santo Spirito. Whereat, 
furious and enraged, she snatched down the picture, tore it into a 
thousand pieces which she trampled under foot, and then and there 
made it a sine qua non that her husband elect should substitute for 
this a picture of Saint Philip. This the young man refused to do; 
and the marriage was broken off. 

Here in Sicily, as elsewhere, the seafaring population have little 
or nothing to say to the landsfolk by way of marriage; holding 
themselves more moral, more industrious, and in every way superior 
to those who live by the harvests of the earth or by the quick 
returns and easy profits of trade. But there is much more than 
this. The daughter of a small landed proprietor will not be given 
to the master of men in any kind of business, nor will the son of the 
former be suffered to marry the daughter of the latter. A peasant 
farmer, without sixpence, would not let his girl marry a well-to-do 
shepherd. A workman or rather a day labourer—“ bracciante— ” 
would not be received into the family of a muleteer, nor he again into 
one where the head was the keeper of swine or of cattle. The hus- 
bandman who can prune vines disdains the man who cannot dig, let 
him be what he will; the cow-herd disdains the ox-herd, and he again 
the man who looks after the calves. The shepherd is above the goat- 
herd ; and soon, down to the most microscopic differences, surpassing 
even those of caste-ridden India. 

Whenconditions, however,are equal, and there are no overt objections 
to the desired marriage, the mother of the young man takes the thing 
in hand. She knows that her son wants to marry, because he is 
sullen, silent, rude, contradictious and fault-finding ; because last 
Saturday night he hitched up the ass to the hook in the house wall, 
instead of stabling it as he ought, and himself passed the night out 
of doors; or because—in one place in Sicily—he sat on the chest, 
stamped his feet and kicked his heels, so that his parents, hearing the 
noise, might know that he was disturbed in his mind, and wanted to 
marry so soon as convenient. Then the mother knows what is before 
her, and accepts her duties as a good woman should. 
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She dresses herself a little smartly and goes to the house of the 
Nina or Rosa with,whom her son has fallen in love, to see what the 
girl is like when at home, and to find out the amount of dower likely 
to be given with her. She hides under her shawl a weaver’s comb, 
which, as soon as ‘she is seated, she brings out, asking the girl’s 
mother if she can ‘lend her one like it? This latter answers that 
she will look for one, and will do all she can to meet her visitor's 
wishes. She then sends the daughter into another room, and the two 
begin the serious, business of means and dowry. 

In olden times the* girl who did not know how to weave the thread 
‘she had already spun had small chance of finding a husband, how 
great soever her charms or virtues. Power looms and cheap cloth 
have changed all this and substituted a more generalised kind of 
industriousness ; but, all the same, she must be industrious—or have 
the wit to appear so—else the maternal envoy will have none of her ; 
but leaving the house hurriedly, crosses herself and repeats thrice 
the Sicilian word for “ Renounced.” In Modica the young man’s 
mother sets a broom’against the girl’s house-door at night which 
does the same as the weaver’s comb elsewhere; and, if all other 
things suit, the young people are betrothed the following Saturday. 
And after they are betrothed the girl’s mother goes toa church at some 
distance from her own home, where she stands behind the door, and 
according to the words said by the first persons who pass through, 
foretells the happiness or the unhappiness of the marriage set on foot. 

The inventory of the girl’s possessions—chiefly house and body- 
linen—is made by a public writer, and always begins with an in- 
vocation to “ Gesi, Maria, Giuseppe ”—the Holy Family. It is sent 
to the bridegroom elect wrapped in a handkerchief. If considered 
satisfactory, it is kept; if insufficient, it is returned. If accepted as 
sufficient, there is a solemn conclave of the parents and kinsfolk of 
the two houses. The girl is seated in the middle of the room. Her 
future mother-in-law, or the nearest married kinswoman of the bride- 
groom if she be dead, takes down and then plaits and ‘dresses her 
hair—all people who have been to Italy know what a universal office 
of maternal care is this of dressing the girl’s hair ;—-slips the engaged 
ring on her finger; puts a comb in her head; gives her a silk- 
handkerchief, and kisses her. After this the girl rises, kisses the 
hands of her future father- and mother-in-law, and seats herself afresh, 
between her own kinsfolk on her left, and those of her “ promesso 
sposo,” on her right. In some places is added to these manifestations 
a bit of flame-coloured ribbon (“ color rosso-fuoco ; colore obbligato ”), 
which the future mother-in-law plaits into the girl’s tresses while 


combing her hair, and which this latter never puts off till the day of 


the wedding. Formerly a“ promessa sposa” wore a broad linen band 
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across her brow and down her face, tied under her chin with a purple 
ribbon. 

On her side the girl’s mother gives the future son-in-law a 
scapulary of the Madonna del Carmine, fastened to a long blue ribbon. 
When the formal kiss of betrothal is given between the young people, 
the guests break out into “ Evvivas!” and the wine and feasting 
begin. Formerly a “ promessa sposa ” shaved off one or both her eye- 
brows. But this custom was inconvenient. If anything happened to 
prevent the marriage it spoilt all chances for the future. 

Gifts from the man to the woman are de rigueur—a survival of 
the old mode of barter or purchase. These gifts are generally of 
jewelry ; but sometimes;the pair exchange useful presents of body- 
linen, &. At Easter the man gives the woman either a luscious 
sweet called “cassata,” or a “peccorella di pasta reale,” that is a 
lamb couchant made of almond paste, crowned with a tinsel crown, 
carrying a flag, and coloured after nature. At the Feast of St. Peter— 
the 29th of July; not the same as Saints Peter and Paul—he 
gives keys made of flour and honey, or of almonds, or of caramel. 
On the 2nd of November—the day of All Souls’—he takes her sweet 
brown cakes with a white mortuary figure raised in high relief, as a 
child, or a man, or a death’s head and cross bones, or a well-defined 
set of ribs to symbolise a skeleton, according to the nearest relative 
she may have lost. But in Mazzara no one who loved his bride 
would give her aught in the likeness of a cat, as this would presage 
her speedy death. Biscuits for St. Martin’s Day; gingerbread in 
true lovers’ knots, tough and tasteless, and sugar bambini for Christ- 
mas ; huge hearts, of a rather coarse imitation of mincemeat, and 
sugared over, for the Feast of the Annunciation ; on the day of Saints 
Cosmo and Damian, medlars, quinces and the saints themselves done 
in honey and sugar—and so on ;—these are the little courtesies of 
the betrothal which no man who respected himself, or desired the 
love of her who was to be his wife, would dream of neglecting. 

During the time of betrothal, how long so ever it may last, the 
young people are never suffered to be one moment alone, nor to say 
anything to each other which all the world does not hear. The 
man may go once a week to the girl’s house ; where he seats himself 
at the corner of the room opposite to that where she is sitting ; but 
he may not touch her hand nor speak to her below his breath. In 
the country, when they cannot marry for yet awhile, they engage 
themselves from year to year. But they are always kept apart and 
rigorously watched. 

Formerly marriages were somewhat earlier than now. Now they 
are delayed until the young fellow has served his three years in the 
army. They used to be most general when he was twenty and she 
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eighteen ; and a proverb says that at eighteen a girl either marries 
or dies. The church did not sanction marriages earlier than these 
several ages, save in exceptional cases; and any one who assisted at 
the marriage of a girl below the age of eighteen, without the consent 
of her parents and guardians, was imprisoned for life and forfeited 
all he had. This law, however, was frequently broken in remote 
places, and especially about Palermo, where,“ the marriages of Mon- 
reale” have passed into a proverb. When a young girl, say of 
sixteen, marries and has a good child-birth, they say, “She has 
been to Monreale.” 

May and August are unlucky months in which to be married. 
September and the following three months are the most propitious. 
The prejudice against May dates from old classic times ; while June 
was considered as fit by the Romans as it is now by the Palermitans. 
Up to the end of the sixteenth century the day of days was St. John 
the Baptist’s. Two days in the week are unlucky for marriage— 
Tuesday and Friday : 

“Né di Venere né di Marte 
Non si sposa né si parte.” 

Sunday is the best day of all; especially in country places, where it 
is evidently the most convenient. 

If the bride or one of the bridal party slips by the way, if the ring 
or one of the candles on the altar falls in church, the young couple 
may look out for sorrow. If two sisters are married on the same 
day, ill will fare the younger. If one jcandle shines with less 
brilliancy than the other, or one of the kneeling spouses rises before 
the other, that one whose candle has not burnt as it should, or the 
one who has risen before the partner, will die first or die soon. 

In Piano de’ Greci—the Greek Colony about twelve miles from 
Palermo—the young husband keeps his Phrygian cap on his head in 
church, as a sign that he too is now the head of a new family; and 
in olden times the bride used to come into church on horseback. In 
one place, Salaparuta, the bride enters in at the small door and goes 
out by the large; and she must perforce pass beneath the campanile, 
else she has not been married properly. In the Sicilian-Albanian 
colonies, after the wedding-rings—of gold for the man, of silver for 
the woman, as marking her inferior condition—have been placed on 
their fingers and the wedding crowns on their heads, the officiating 
priest puts a white veil on himself. He then steeps some bread in a 
glass of wine, and gives the young couple to eat three times; after 
which, invoking the name of the Lord, he dashes the glass to the 
ground. Then they all dance a certain dance, decorous, not to say 
lugubrious, consisting properly of only three turns made round and 
round as a kind of waltz, guided by the priest, with the accompani- 
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ment of two hymns, one to the Prophet Isaiah, and the other—Absit 
omen—to the Holy Martyrs. After the dance comes the Holy Kiss. 
The priest kisses the husband only, and he all the men and his 
bride. She kisses only all the women. 

On their return from church “ confetti” are thrown in the way 
before the newly-married couple ; or if not, then boxes of sweetmeats 
—like the dragées of a French christening—are afterwards given 
to the parents and kinsfolk. In one place they throw dried peas, 
beans, almonds and corn—this last is the sign of plenty. Or they 
vary these with vegetables, bread and corn and salt mixed; or with 
corn and nuts; or “dolci”” made of wheaten flour and honey. In 
Syracuse they throw salt and wheai—the former the symbol of 
wisdom, the latter of plenty. The Romans used to throw corn at 
their wedding feasts ; and the nut-throwing of Sicily dates from the 
times when young Caius or Julius flung to his former companions 
those “ nuces juglandes,” as a sign that he was no longer a boy ready 
to play as formerly with them all. In Avola, the nearest neighbour 
goes up to the bride with an apron full of orange leaves, which she 
flings in her face, saying, “Continence and boy-children!” then 
strews the remainder; before the house-door. To this ceremony is 
added another as significant—breaking two hen’s eggs at the feet of 
the “posi.” At one place they sprinkle the threshold with wine 
before entering. Another custom at Avola, as sacred as our wedding- 
cake, is to give each of the guests a spoonful of “ ammilata,” almonds 
pounded up with honey. At Piano de’ Greci, and in the other 
Sicilian-Greek colonies, the mother-in-law stands at the door of the 
house waiting for her daughter-in-law to give her a spoonful of honey 
as soon as she enters, to which are added “ ciambelle ”—small cakes in 
the form of a ring. The bride’s house is adorned with flowers, but 
it is a bad omen if two bits of wire get put by chance crosswise. 

At dinner the bridegroom leaves the bride to go to his own home, 
but he returns in the middle of the meal to finish it with his bride; 
which seems a daft-like custom, serving no good purpose beyond the 
waste of time. They are very particular as to who shall sit on the 
right and who on the left of the bride, when, gaily dressed and set 
ander a looking-glass, she sits like a doll to receive the congratula- 
tions of her friends. The first day of these receptions all the invita- 
tions are given by the mother of the hride ; the second they are given 
by the mother of the bridegroom. There is good store of maccheroni 
and the like ; and at Modica a plate is set to receive the contributions 
of the guests—like our Penny Weddings in the North. Some give 
money, some jewelry, &c., and the amount raised is generally of 
sufficient worth in view of the condition of the high contracting 


parties. In the}evening they dance, when the “ sposo” or “zitu,” 
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cap in hand, makes a profound bow to the bride or “ zita,” who 
rises joyously and dances “di tutta lena.” After a few turns the 
“zitu” makes another profound bow and sits down; when the bride 
dances once round the room alone, then selects first one partner then 
another. “Non prigari zita pr’ abballari.” Songs and dances 
finished, the mother-in-law accompanies the bride to the bride- 
chamber. In default of her, this time-honoured office devolves on 
the bridegroom’s married sister or otherwise nearest relation. This 
is de rigueur; and there was an ugly affray at Palermo not so long 
ago on this very matter, which ended in the wounding and imprison- 
ment of the bridegroom and his kinsfolk. Often all sorts of rude 
practical jokes are played, especially on‘ old people or second 
marriages; some of which are horribly unseemly, and all are incon- 
venient. The bride stays eight days in the house receiving visits, 
and having a “ good time ” generally ; after which she goes to church 
dressed all in white. In the marriage contract it is specified to what 
festas and amusements the husband shall take her during the year ; 
and in olden times was added the number of dishes she was to have 
at her meals, the number of dresses she was to be allowed during the 
year, down to the most minute arrangements for her comfort and 
consideration. 

Now comes the last scene of all—the last rites sacred to the shuffling 
off this mortal coil, which close the trilogy of life. 

Among old Sicilian rules was one which enjoined, after three days’ 
illness, the Viaticum. This is eloquent enough of the rapidity with 
which Death snatched his victims when once he had laid his hand on 
their heads. The most common prognostications of death are: the 
midnight howling of a dog ; the hooting of an owl; the crowing of a 
hen at midnight ; to dream of dead friends or kinsfolk ; to sweep the 
house at night; or to make a new opening of any kind in an 
inhabited house. Boys are of evil omen when they accompany the 
Viaticum, but as they always do accompany it, it would seem as if 
no one who has once received the Last Sacraments has a chance of 
recovery. He has not much; but it does at times happen that he 
breaks the bonds of death already woven round him and comes out 
with renewed life and vigour. Death is expected at midnight or at 
the first hours of the morning or at midday. If delayed, something 
supernatural is suspected. Had the dying man when in health 
burnt the yoke of a plough? Is there an unwashed linen-thread in 
his mattress? Perhaps he once, like care, killed a cat. If he delays 
his dying, the friends must call out his name in seven Litanies, or 
at least put his clothes out of doors. In any case he dies because 
the doctor has misunderstood his case and given him a wrong 
medicine ; else Saints Cosmo and Damian, Saints Francisco and Paolo, 
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would have saved him. When he dies the women raise the death- 
how] and let loose their hair about their shoulders. All his good 
qualities are enumerated and his bad ones are forgotten. He is 
dressed in white, and after he is dressed his shroud is sewn tight. 
This pious work gains indulgences for those who perform it; and 
the very needle is preserved as a sacred possession. Sometimes, 
however, it is left in the grave-clothes to be buried with the corpse. 
In certain places the women are buried in their wedding-dress, which 
they have kept all these years to serve as their shroud. Seated or in 
bed the corpse is always laid out feet foremost to the door, and for 
this reason no one in Sicily makes a bed with the head to the window 
and the feet to the door. It would be a bad omen. About the 
corpse-bed stand lighted candles, or, however poor the family, at least 
one little oil lamp. The hired mourners, “ repulatrici,” were once so 
numerous and costly as to demand legislative interference and muni- 
cipal regulation. To this day they tear their hair and throw it in 
handfuls on the corpse ; and the sisters who lament their brothers— 
rustic Antigones and Electras—exhale their sorrows in sweet and 
mournful songs. 

In past ages a piece of money was put into the mouth of the 
corpse—a survival of the fare which Charon was bound to receive. 
A virgin has a palm branch and a crown in her coffin; a child a 
garland of flowers. It is the worst possible omen for a bridal pro- 
cession to meet a funeral. It has to be averted by making the 
“horns ”—or “le fiche,” (thrusting the thumb between the first two 
fingers) or by putting a pomegranate before the door or in the 
window. At Piano de’ Greci certain little loaves or bread-cakes in 
the form of a cross are given to the poor on the day of a death. In 
Giacosa, behind the funeral procession comes an ass laden with food, 
which, after the burial, is distributed either here in the open or under 
cover in some house. The Sicilian-Albanians do not sit on chairs 
during the first days of mourning, but on the dead man’s mattress. 
In some houses all is thrown into intentional confusion—turned 
upside down, to mark the presence of death. Others put out the 
mattress to show that the invalid is dead ; others again remake the 
bed as for marriage, placing on it the crucifix which the sick man 
had held in his hand when dying. Woe to those who let the candle 
go out while burning at the foot of the bed! On the first day of 
mourning, there is one only of these corpse-lights; on the second 
day two; on the third three. Men and women sit round—the 
men covered up in their cloaks with a black ribbon round their 
throats—the women with their black mantles drawn close over the 
head, all in deep mourning. For the first nine days, friends, also in 
strict mourning, throng the house to pay their formal visits of 
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condolence. The mourners do not speak nor look up, but sit there 
like statues, and talk of the dead in solemn phrases and with 
bated breath, but entering into the minute and sometimes most 
immodest details, ‘The mourning lasts one or two years for parents, 
husband or wife, and brothers and sisters; six months for grand- 
parents, and uncles and aunts; three months for a cousin. 

Babies are buried in white with a red ribbon as a sash, or disposed 
over the body in the form of across. They lie in a basket on the 
table with wax candles set round, and their faces are covered with a 
fine veil. They are covered with flowers, and on the little head 
is also a garland of flowers. No one must weep for the death of an 
infant. It would be an offence against God, who had compassion 
on the little creature and took it to make of it an angel in Paradise 
before it had learned to sin. The announcement of its death is re- 
ceived with a cry of “Glory and Paradise! ” and in some places the joy- 
bells are rung as for a festa. When taken to the Campo Santo, it is 
accompanied with music and singing. 

The soul of the dead is to be seen as a butterfly, a dove, an 
angel. The soul of a murdered man hovers about the cross raised 
to his memory on the place of his murder ; the soul of one righteously 
executed by the law, remains on earth to frighten the timid; the 
soul of the suicide goes plumb to hell, “ casaldiavolo,” unless the 
poor wretch repents at the supreme moment. Judas is condemned 
to hover always over the “tamarix Gallica,” on which he hanged 
himself, and which still bears his name; children go to the stars ; 
while certain women believe that their souls will go up the “ stairs of 
St. Japicu di Galizia,” which plain people call the Milky Way. 

These are the most striking and picturesque of the customs and 
usages collected by Dr. Pitré in his exhaustive and instructive little 
book. What remains is either too purely local, or too little 
differenced to be of interest to people not of the place. Also have 
been omitted a few unimportant details of a certain “ breadth” 
and naturalistic simplicity which would not bear translating into 
English. 

E. Lyyw Lintoy. 
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A Visit to Rothenburg. 


I, 
SCENES ON THE ROAD.—BAVARIA. 


Tus was our last day at Heidelberg. T.andI went into the market- 
place before breakfast. It was a gay and animated scene, crowded 
with peasants with baskets of fruit, vegetables, eggs, butter, and other 
goods for sale; the old Frauen kept up a perpetual shrill jargon in 
base German. We bought some fruit and bread for our journey to 
Rothenburg, and when we got back to the hotel it was time to start. 

The railway line for some miles runs by the side of the Neckar 
through a charming country; the river winds gracefully along, the 
dark pine-clad hills rising softly up from its banks to some height ; 
now and again the train passes a picturesque old town frowning with 
battlements and strongly fortified walls. At Heilbronn we seated 
ourselves comfortably in the train for Crailsheim, but were expelled, 
and ordered to get fresh tickets, as the train was express, and ours 
were for the omnibus train. 

We reached Crailsheim at about half-past three; the train was 
supposed to stop there fifteen minutes, and we thought we should have 
time to inquire whether we could get a carriage to Rothenburg, as 
the journey by rail was long and tedious, so we got out of the train, 
and K. began talking glibly in her best German to a couple of 
railway officials. At first they seemed quite to understand, but 
when it came to their turn to speak, they did so with a vengeance 
and in the most abandoned jargon mortal ever heard. In the midst 
of these unintelligible orations the train got up steam and slowly 
puffed out of the station, leaving us plantés la with our orators glaring 
savagely at us. We sat down hopelessly on our luggage, no longer 
paying any sort of attention to our tormentors; and seeing this with 
a kind of sulky triumph, they left us in peace. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to do something ; we must reach Rothenburg that night, for on 
the following morning there was to be a special performance of a 
play in the Rathhaus, which we were bent upon seeing. Accordingly 
K. and I, leaving T. to look after the luggage, which was heaped up 
on the middle of the platform, started for the town of Crailsheim to 
see if we could find a carriage capable of taking us and some of the 
luggage to Rothenburg. When we were a few hundred yards from 
the station, we spied on the left-hand side of the road a black and 
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yellow coach having much the appearance of a diligence. We made for 
it at once—there were no horses in sight, nor could we see any place 
where horses were likely to be—still we had found a carriage, so we 
promptly executed a sort of war-dance round it to attract attention. 
Presently a man came up, who seemed almost to spring out of the 
earth, for in our excitement we had not seen him approaching. He 
stared, but explained in answer to K.’s eager questions, that the 
object of our desires was not a diligence; he could, however, let us 
have a good carriage to take us to Rothenburg. We eventually 
agreed to give him fifteen marks, and this did not seem out of the 
way, considering that the distance was upwards of twenty miles. 
Delighted with our success, K. and I returned triumphantly to the 
station ; there was still our pile of luggage, and seated on the top of 
it, surrounded by an admiring group of small children, was T. with 
the most wobegone face. 

Our next difficulty was to get rid of the heavy luggage, a feat 
accomplished by booking it to Nuremberg, to await our arrival. 

“ Ah, there is the carriage!” joyfully called out K., as a nice-look- 
ing vehicle with two horses approached at a good trot. When it 
came close up we saw that it was something like a miniature omnibus 
with open windows all round, and there was plenty of room for the 
luggage we proposed to take. The drive was very pleasant—it was 
a fine afternoon—and for a long distance the road lay through 
avenues of apple-trees covered with brilliant fruit, some of which 
sparkled like jewellery in the sunlight. Some of the villages were 
quaint, and we were struck by the great size of many of the houses ; 
they were several stories high, and had odd-shaped dormer windows, 
like giant eyes lazily peeping through half-closed lids. Piles of 
faggots and brushwood were stored up against the cottages, surround- 
ing even the doors; pigeons seemed to abound; and the people 
generally appeared to lead a Jaisser aller sort of existence. Some- 
times we drove through vast hop gardens, then through plantations 
of tobacco, maize, &c., all of which gave an idea of great fertility. 
Half way we stopped to rest the horses, and here while waiting in 
the carriage, we took the opportunity to have our supper. 

Some time before we reached Rothenburg we saw its twinkling 
lights above us. Ata quarter past nine o’clock (much sooner than 
we had expected) we drove through one of the gates and outer forti- 
fications, and rattled over the paved streets of Rothenburg. Presently 
we stopped at the Hotel Hirsch. As we were getting out of the 
carriage the landlord came forward and said in good English : 

“Have you written for rooms?” 

“Yes,” we answered eagerly. We were then marched up a stair- 
case, spacious enough, though with a true German odour hanging 
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about it, and into an enormous room with three beds init. The land- 
lord looked cheerfully at us, saying: “My lady and the gentlemen 
will, I think, be very comfortable here. I have had the room specially 
got ready for them.” We looked blankly at each other, and mildly gave 
him to understand that such arrangements were not the custom in 
our country, though possibly de rigueur in the Fatherland. He told 
us that there was not another room empty, so many people had come 
into Rothenburg to see the performance on the morrow; but he 
assured us in a fatherly tone that he could put up a screen for us! 
There was nothing for it but to assent; accordingly, two waiters 
presently appeared struggling with a huge screen large enough to 
stretch nearly across the room, which practically made two bedrooms 
of our vast apartment. We soon found that our room formed one 
end of the big salle & manger, and was only shut off from it by doors. 
A late and crowded supper was going on : three long tables were quite 
filled with fat, noisy Germans ; the babble of talk was deafening, and 
the fumes of lager beer and tobacco were not pleasant in such 
proximity to the bedroom. The landlord apologised most civilly for 
the uproar, and said that on the morrow or day after he would put 
us into separate and quiet rooms on the other side of the house. He 
spoke capital English, and on K. congratulating him on his pro- 
ficiency, he said: ‘Oh yes, my lady, I can speak it, I have lived 
five years in England.” 

Leaving K. to rest, T. and I took a short walk about the town. 
So far as we were able to make out, it appeared to be entirely 
medieval, and looked as if it had gone to sleep some three hundred 
years ago and had only just awoke. Lamps were swinging across the 
streets, though now, owing to the late hour, they were out. All the 
houses seemed to have high-pitched gables, some of them stepped 
and with carved fronts. Soon we came to a great open square. On 
one side, standing out solemnly in the gloom of night, was an immense 
building evidently of great antiquity from its shape and the atmo- 
sphere of age around it; the other sides of the square were formed 
by mysterious-looking old houses, their sharp-pointed gables just 
visible against the darkness. 

On returning to the hotel we went to bed, tired out, but full 
of expectation for the sights of the morrow, and bent upon being 
up early to see about securing our places for the play. 


IL. 
ROTHENBURG. 
Ir was a fine, bright morning. I got up early and went as far as 
the market-place where T. and I had wandered. The morning light 
confirmed the impressions we had formed of the place over-night. 
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I seemed to be suddenly carried back to the sixteenth century. 
All the houses I saw were pointed. One house, half timbered, 
was most elaborately carved in front with figures in high relief. 
The large building T. and I had seen the previous night was 
the Rathhaus—a very handsome Renaissance building of consider- 
able extent; the part of it which fronts the market-place dates 
from the end of the sixteenth century; the part facing the street 
running down at the side, is the portion of the old building 
which was left when it was rebuilt—this old part is architecturally 
much the finest. Already preparations were in full swing for the 
coming play; in front of the doors of the Rathhaus were several 
men on guard, dressed in seventeenth-century costume with steel caps 
and halberts. Eager with expectation, I hurried back to the hotel. 
We made haste over our breakfast, and asking the landlord to secure us 
good places for the performance, we went to the nearest Roman Catholic: 
church—almost all the others are Lutheran. It is old and quaint, 
but is kept in a horribly dirty state. Instead of a sermon, the priest 
read a long letter of exhortation from the Bishop of Bamberg, which 
palled on an unenlightened Briton who could not understand a word. 
At the end of the Bishop’s rather long-winded address, we walked to 
the Rathhaus to take our places for the play. In the square in front 
there were crowds of people, for numbers had come in from the ad- 
joining country and the neighbouring towns. We were kept some 
little time waiting in the outer hall; this is part of the old building, 
and is exceedingly interesting. It has a fine oak roof. On one side 
of the hall, forming a kind of frieze, are emblazoned the arms of the 
burgomasters who have ruled Rothenburg from time to time. Hang- 
ing by arope from the roof is an extraordinary weather prophet, 
circular in form and made of stags’ horns; on one side of it is a 
grotesque-looking figure; the whole thing is believed to be very 
ancient, but we were unable to ascertain in what way the weather 
might be foretold from it. Presently a door was opened and the 
expectant crowd were allowed to stream in by various staircases and 
passages to the principal hall of the building where the performance 
was to take place. The seats did not appear to be reserved, and we 
got fairly good places not far from the stage. This hall is long and 
narrow, partly hung with large oil pictures representing various 
events in the history of Rothenburg. Soon every seat was taken, and 
so far as we could see there was not another English person besides 
ourselves ; we had not noticed any in the hotel, and the landlord had 
told us that English people rarely came to Rothenburg. There must 
have been several hundred people present, and as there was a 


difficulty about opening the windows the atmosphere soon became 
anything but pleasant. 
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Shortly before eleven o'clock the performance began. The plot 
was historical—during the Thirty Years’ War Rothenburg is besieged 
for not complying with the demands of the Emperor. Tilly bom- 
bards it and marches in as conqueror, orders the burgomaster and 
councillors to be brought before him, and condemns them to death. 
Then follows the main incident of the story, the record of which 
is treasured up with such pride by the townsfolk. 

The burgomaster and chief councillor come on the stage and begin 
to discuss whether resistance shall be offered to the army of the 
Emperor or not; the burgomaster is for fighting, but his councillor 
strongly urges him to submit. A general meeting of the town 
councillors is called, and after a stormy conference it is eventually 
agreed that the town shall be defended to the last. 

In the next scene the burgomaster enters with his niece ; they 
are talking over the prospects of a successful defence, when they are 
interrupted by a messenger, who brings news that Tilly with his 
army is approaching. At once all is bustle and confusion, the 
various officers are told off to their duties, and every preparation is 
made for resistance. There is then another animated meeting of the 
governors of the town, and great fears are entertained that it is 
hopeless to stand against the well-known prowess of Tilly and his 
soldiers. The following scene shows that the siege is in full progress— 
the roar of Tilly’s cannon is distinctly heard; messengers from the 
walls are constantly coming in with news to the burgomaster and 
his alarmed colleagues, who are once more seated solemnly in the 
council chamber. 

At last a breathless and wounded messenger rushes in to say that 
all is lost, that a large breach has been made in the walls, and that 
Tilly will shortly be in the Rathhaus itself. At this news the 
burgomaster and his councillors sternly prepare themselves for the 
worst, for the ruthless Tilly has announced that when the town is 
taken no lives will be spared except those of the women and children. 
Soon trumpets are heard outside, and Tilly with his generals in 
sumptuous clothes and armour walk proudly down the middle of the 
hall and take their seats on the raised platform at the end (doing 
duty as a stage). Tilly contemptuously orders the burgomaster and 
councillors to be brought before him, taunts them with what they 
have brought on themselves and Rothenburg by their obstinacy, and 
tells them thai they must now prepare for death. He then loftily 
commands the chief cellarman to bring up the best wine under his 
control to refresh his generals, for he says they are tired with the 
smoke and dust of the siege. The wine is brought in a huge coloured 
glass pokal of curious design. Tilly at first refuses to drink and 
passes the pokal to one of his generals, who drinks, and the other 
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generals follow his example ; then all those who have drunk begin to 
praise greatly the excellence of the wine. At this Tilly calls for the 
pokal and drinks, at first slightly, then he takes a deep draught and 
declares he has never tasted better wine. Presently he warms with 
the effect of it, and vows jestingly that if any man in the town of 
Rothenburg can drink the pokal full right off at one draught he shall 
save his life. He says it as though he considered the feat were 
quite impossible, for the measure holds some thirteen bottles. 

For a time there is silence, all feel that the task is a hopeless 
one. At last Rusch, a former burgomaster, now a senator, comes 
forward and offers to attempt the feat, but he says that no man of 
spirit cares to save his own life alone when the lives of others are in 
danger, and proposes that if he succeeds, the lives of all his fellow- 
townsmen shall be spared. 

Tilly being now thoroughly cheered by the wine, and fully con- 
vinced that Rusch is about to undertake an impossibility, rather 
carelessly agrees to this stipulation, and tells the cellarman to fill 
the pokal to the brim. Meanwhile he chats easily with his generals, 
and they laugh in expectation of the amusement the mad freak will 
afford them. The burgomaster and his fellows, on the other hand, 
cluster round Rusch ; they tell him that his idea is noble, but that 
he cannot possibly hope to be successful, and they seek to dissuade 
him from making the trial. Rusch, however, is firm. “Death is 
inevitable sooner or later,” he says; “ how can it be suffered in a 
better cause than in attempting to save the lives of others? And if 
I succeed,” he adds, “ what joy will be mine to the end of my life!” 

The pokal is brought in brimming. Rusch for an instant falls on 
his knees and commends himself to God, then he takes leave of his 
friends, telling them, however, that he trusts all will yet be well. He 
grasps the pokal, raises it slowly to his lips, draws a deep breath and 
begins to drink. All eyes are turned on him. Tilly and his generals 
smile; the Rothenburgers are in breathless apprehension. Slowly 
he drinks on, gradually raising the pokal higher and higher. Tilly’s 
smile begins to fade, and a gleam of hope dawns on the faces of the 
Rothenburgers. .... Rusch begins to sway slightly to and fro, 
beads of perspiration gather on his brow ; the pokal is almost empty— 
a few seconds more and he will have drained it. 

Tilly starts up with an oath. “By God he will do it!” he breaks 
out, and he begins sorely to repent his lightly-made vow. 

The faces of the Rothenburgers become blanched with excitement, 
still Rusch drinks on, he turns deadly pale, totters, falls on one knee, 
even then he makes one last desperate effort, empties the pokal and 
drops senseless to the ground. 

Tilly fiercely exclaims, “ By Heaven, he has done it, and I will keep 
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my word!” while a ringing cheer bursts from Rusch’s friends, who 
run forward to his assistance; some sob with excitement, while he 
slowly regains consciousness though he still lies perfectly motionless. 

The play ends with a short speech from Tilly to the effect that he 
does not now regret his vow, for it has shown of what stuff a 
Rothenburger is made, and what he will endure for the sake of his 
town and townsmen. 

We came out in a dream, for the whole scene had been enacted on 
the identical spot where it occurred some 250 years ago, and we could 
not at first shake off the impression that all we had seen was real—the 
assembling of the council in the actual council chamber ; the ringing of 
the church bells ; the firing of the cannon in the square outside ; the 
march of Tilly and his generals through the hall, probably exactly 
as they went all those years ago; the using the identical pokal which 
had been then used—all combined to form a wonderfully realistic 
picture; and when we found ourselves outside, surrounded by 
medieval houses and swinging lamps, men-at-arms, and cannon 
scarcely cool from the recent firing, the illusion was hardly dispelled. 

The table Phéte was crowded with spectators from the play, the noise 
was tremendous, also the eating, and the waiters were taxed to the 
utmost, having to serve something like one hundred people. In the 
afternoon we walked about marvelling more and more at the untouched 
antiquity of the town. ‘The walls completely encircle it, and are all 
but perfect ; there are a great many gates both inner and outer, all of 
which are strongly fortified ; and there are still standing thirty-three 
watch and other towers, which give a wonderfully warlike appearance 
to the place. 

Some of these towers are extremely picturesque; they are placed 
over the middle of the roads with a triple archway beneath, and, 
grouped with some of the old houses, form rare bits for the artist, to 
whom Rothenburg should be a godsend, though comparatively 
few (English, at least) seem to know of it. We went on through 
one of the gates till we were beyond the fortifications, and sat down 
on a low stone wall overlooking the dried-up moat. While there we 
were politely accosted by all the peasants who passed with their 
“ Guten Abend ; ” nearly all the men were smoking the long German 
pipe. We went back to the hotel delighted with our day, and anti- 
cipating much from further explorations. 

G. 8. 
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Che Moonlight on the Mud. 


AN ARRANGEMENT IN VERSE. 


Wirn a sheen as of shimmering metal 
To exquisite burnishment wrought: 
Like the fancies that crowd to unsettle 
The birth of a beautiful thought: 
Where the long-ebbing waves of the Ocean 
Wax faintest of all at their flood :— 
So bright, with such mystical motion, 
The light of the moon on the mud! 


With a shivering, quivering splendour, 
With a fairy-like, fanciful blaze, 

Unimpassioned and cold, and yet tender, 
And wrapped in a nebulous haze; 

Like the loves of a sister and brother, 
And all ties that are founded in blood; 

Like a kiss from the lips of a mother, 
The light of the moon on the mud. 


So gentle and pale and refreshing, 
So soothing and solemn and staid, 
As delicate, pure, and possessing, 
As the innocent dreams of a maid :— 
As its breath to the poisonous blossom, 
Its bloom to the venomous bud; 
Couch’d prone on thy feculent bosom, 
The light of the moon on the mud. 





Do they scorn thee, aud jeer at thy essence, 
Refulgent reflector? They say 

Thou art sleek with the slime of putrescence, 
And bright with the gloss of decay ; 

Lo wiser by far than their fancies, 
Untutored of Nature, and crude,— 

Where the Ocean recedes and advances— 
The light of the moon on the mud. 


Herein we survey the beginning, 
And mark where our destinies tend, 
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For ages of time are but bringing 
Their burden to this at the end. 

On the wreck of untold desolations, 
Sublimely unmoved, thou dost brood, 

On the germs of unborn generations, 
The light of the moon on the mud. 


Didst thou gleam in such glowingless fashion 
That night, in the boyhood of time, 

When he touched thee with amorous passion, 
Endymion, in classical clime ? 

Was thy forehead as fair and serene-like? 
Were thy blushes as guiltless of blood? 

And thy mien as majestic and queen-like, 
As _ placid—unsoil’d—unsubdued ? 


Where the midsummer fairies their meetings 
For midsummer revels convoke, 
Where they beckon their fanciful greetings, 
By the elm, and the ash, and the oak; 
Not fairer thy tremulous gleaming 
Through the groves and the glades of the wood, 
Than disrobed in full sight, and downstreaming, 
The light of the moon on the mud. 


Not brighter the carpet, there spreading 
Its verdurous velvet to meet 

The dainty fantastical treading 
Of dexterous, whimsical feet ; 

Than the glint from its distant deflection 
By the edge of the refluent flood: 

Than the sheen of thy shingly reflection, 
The light of the moon on the mud. 


Ho, wrap me and lap me in slumber, 
In thy arms, indestructible Time, 
And let days without name, without number, 
Pass away, like the ring of this rhyme: 
And awaking, the Present has vanished, 
There are deserts where cities once stood, 
And unaltered, unblemished, unbanished, 
The light of the moon on the mud. 
Wuatety Cooxe Taytor. 
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Peril. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


Avutnor or ‘THE Fimst Viowiy,’ ‘Kitn anp Kin,’ Eve. 





PART IIL. 
THE CUTTING OF THE KNOT. 


Cuarrer XXXII. 
FREEDOM, 


Ir was still early, and still daylight, when the train that carried 
Peril southwards rolled out of York station. Lawford, after 
watching it till he could see it no more, went into the town to an 
inn that he knew of, where he bespoke a room for the night, and 
then went forth again and strolled about, first in some gardens, 
and then, when they were closed, along a walk on the river-bank. 
Whatever might be going on in Peril’s mind, what had happened 
was all the world to him, and he felt a boyish happiness and 
lightness of heart as he paced about, and thought of all the 
incidents of that long dreamful day. Let come what might, he 
thought, she was his wife; and nothing could part them. He 
foresaw difficulties—yes, he supposed there would be difficulties 
in dealing with her; but he felt strong enough to encounter them 
all, and overcome them all. Chance—or Providence—some kind 
and bountiful Dispensation had given him the one chance which 
would make it possible for him to succeed with her ; nothing short 
of what he had now—the actual fact that he was her husband— 
would have given him this, for, so long as their relative positions 
had remained in their original condition—so long as she had been 
the great heiress and he the poor man at her gates—they would 
never have approached one inch nearer to each other, because 
he would never have made an advance. Circumstances had so 
combined together as to cause the advance to come from her 
without any shame either to her or to him; and that being so, he 
felt confident in the future—felt the game in his own hands. He 
was full of compunction for her, and an unbounded tenderness. 
Her perversity to-day he attributed to the strange and bizarre 
position in which she found herself. It was natural enough in a 
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girl of twenty to feel shame and embarrassment under such 
circumstances, and in a girl of her nature to put on hardness, and 
behave irritatingly in order to conceal those feelings. Endless 
patience alone would overcome those feelings on her part, and 
endless patience she should receive from him. He was sure that 
he could overcome her because he was sure that he knew the 
worst of her; and she had done nothing yet which he did not 
feel strong enough to match and conquer on his own part. Full 
of feelings like this, he slept that night—yet more hopeful and 
buoyant he rose in the morning. The hours which he had to 
kill seemed long and wearisome; he strolled about the city, and 
for a long time he sat in the great, cool minster, and listened to 
the organ-notes, and felt a good deal lifted up and exalted. He 
prepared himself then, all unconsciously, to do battle; but the 
battle he anticipated consisted of girlish fears, spasms of sus- 
picious pride, reluctance to submit to the yoke. Any such thing 
as prosaic, sordid matter-of-factness—anything mean, or anything 
repulsive, never occurred to him as possible. He arranged, as we all 
do, for what he expected. He had no weapon in all his armoury 
with which to meet the unexpected, though he knew, as well as 
most men, that the unexpected it is which usually happens. He 
would have admitted it readily—had it not been so, he would 
not have been Peril’s husband now. It is this elaborate provision 
for the expected with which our thoughts are occupied—this naked 
helplessness in regard to the unexpected which characterises most 
of us, that causes the imperfect, haphazard nature of some of our 
most important actions; for, as the supreme moments of our lives 
come almost always at a time and in a manner the most unlike 
anything we have anticipated, generally bursting upon us when 
the sky seemed clear, and no great event in the least probable, so, 
it is equally true, we meet these crises, not in the best way, but as 
we can; as it occurs to us at the moment when our nerves are all 
ajar, our whole being in a state of startled excitement. Surely 
this is one-of the things which help to make noble conduct at 
great moments so difficult—it is the consciousness we all have of 
this which makes the most of us so keenly appreciate anything 
like nobility or presence of mind in a crisis; we are vividly aware 
what a chance business it is, what a touch-and-go sort of thing, 
with sublimity on one side of a hair’s breadth—bathos and pitiable 
inadequacy on the other. 

Paul was no genius; nothing very brilliant or very bad, and no 
exception to the rule of chance just spoken of. When it was time 
he set off for Darkingford, and after travelling for what seemed to 
him a very long time, he arrived there,and made as speedy a way 
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as possible to Mr. Hankinson’s, his heart aglow with hope and 
love—full of a great longing to see her beautiful, perverse face, 
and take her into his own possession, and make her happy with 
him, as he meant to be happy with her. 

Margaret’s sitting-room again, full of the afternoon sun, and 
with stillness over all the house. And here he was left waiting 
for awhile till the door slowly opened, and Peril came into the 
room, closing it after her. She had a small bundle of papers, and 
a cheque-book in her hand. 

“You have been engaged in business already, my—Peril ?” he 
said, going quickly up to her; and as her hands were full of 
things, and she could not give them to him, he took the first 
attempt at an unfair advantage of her, put his arm around her 
waist, and kissed her cheek. It was cold, and she made no 
response. He saw a singular quietness and stillness in her 
manner. She had offered him no word of greeting, and now, when 
he paused and looked at her, she said, laying her papers down on 
the table : 

“You haven’t heard of the misfortune here, of course.” 

“Misfortune—no; nothing that affects you, I hope?” he said 
quickly. 

“Me, no!” she replied, with contempt, and in a tone that stung 
him. She went on—“I am safe enough, and my money too. It 
clings to me like a burr that sticks to one’s clothes, or pitch to 
one’s fingers.” 

“Please tell me what has happened, for it seems to have 
disturbed you.” 

“In the first place, poor Mr. Hankinson is very ill. He has 
had a paralytic attack, and is dying, they think.” 

“Dear me, I am very sorry. You will be anxious to get away.” 

She gave him a look of such tragic import that he was half- 
vexed, half-inclined to laugh. He compromised, and smiled, and 
she answered the smile by saying in hard, incisive tones: 

“The next thing perhaps you will be gratified to hear is, that 
Hugh has disappeared on some exploring expedition. He has 
not been heard of for months, nor the expedition, and Miss 
Hankinson’s letters to him have been returned. Most likely he is 
dead, and this horrible money mine yet !” 

“My poor child, don’t break your heart yet. It does not at 
all follow that he is dead. He need not be. Most likely he is 
not dead.” 

“T know better!” she said, with determination. “I might 
have known how this would end! I knew yesterday morning, as 
soon as I walked out of that wretched church—I knew that I had 
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signed and sealed my own doom, and that something dreadful was 
going to happen. It pressed upon my heart and my mind like 
lead, and grew heavier and heavier all the way here. This was 
the news that met me, and then I knew what it all meant. I feel 
as if there was a curse upon me!” 

“That is morbid,” said he gently. ‘Come away with me, and 
I will try and show you another side of the question. I think, I 
must say, that Hugh has shown great folly, not to call it any- 
thing worse, in joining such an expedition. If he had been a free 
man it would have been different; but when he had left Miss 
Hankinson behind him——” 

“We won't discuss that,” said Peril sharply and hardly. I 
don’t suppose we shall ever agree about it. You say he has 
behaved badly ; I say he has been driven on to his end by my 
deed. Iam sick of my life, and sick of the light of the sun, and 
of everything in this hideous, selfish world.” 

“T will take you as far away from the world as you choose,” he 
said. “And we will plan together how to ascertain what has 
become of Hugh and restore him his money.” 

“Ah!” she said,in the same dry, bitter way, “I might have 
thought that very pretty once, but I am past it all now. I 
must give my life to something different from love-making in the 
country. I want to tell you something, and to ask you some- 
thing,” she added, as she drew a chair to the table, and sat down 
at it. “ Let mesay out my say—don’t interrupt me, and I will 
try to make it clear to you what I have been thinking of; and I 
think you will agree with me.” 

Paul stood on the hearthrug with his shoulders against the 
mantelpiece, his hands clasped behind him, and he looked gravely 
down at her. 


“Say on,” he said. “I think you will come to my mind at 
last.” 

“To-day—this morning—I have been into town and seen Mr. 
Redmayne, the solicitor. I told him what I had done. He held 
up his hands, but I think he was relieved: he is of the opinion 
that large properties should descend in the male line. But when 
I told him of this news which has come about Hugh Nowell he 
became grave. He said it made it complicated. He says, too, 
that if Mr. Hankinson dies, and, as is probable, leaves his 
daughter his sole executrix, the administration of all this thing 
will be in her hands. That is odd, isn’t it? Would it not have 
driven Grandpapa Nowell wild to think of such a thing? It is 
enough to make him turn in his grave as it is.” 


She paused a little, and then went on in a slightly husky voice, 
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and her lips too, he noticed, looked dry and parched ; but none of 
this gave him one merciful gleam of light as to what she was 
going to say to him, and he listened a little impatiently until it 
should be his turn to try and persuade her. 

“T inquired what I was entitled to,” she said. “He told me 
that for a good many years to come I should be entitled to exactly 
what would have been mine if Hugh had been here on the spot to 
claim hisown. The law is slow about considering a man dead, or 
disposing of his property. That is, I, having broken the con- 
ditions under which I became mistress of the whole estate, 
continued to be entitled to the fifty thousand pounds which 
he left me, and, as a minor for one year more, to the income 
set apart for me till I came of age, eight hundred a year. 
Do you understand ?” 

“ Perfectly ; but I don’t see what——” 

“Wait a moment ; you will see presently, because you will have 
an important voice in it all. I have lived fora year with my 
uncle Wistar, and they have regularly sent me the money for my 
maintenance. But one doesn’t spend very much at Wiswell ; 
and when I was abroad I spent my money like the Trelawneys, 
economically. I have got nearly five hundred pounds of my last 
year’s income left. I do not want anything; a hundred pounds 
will last me for a year, and that makes twelve hundred, or nearly 
twelve hundred, to be correct; and after that, when I am of age, 
I shall have two thousand five hundred a year. IfI were to keep 
the five hundred, that would leave two thousand. Do you see?” 

“T follow your calculations perfectly ; but you must let me say 
that, just now at any rate, I would like to talk of something else. 
I am thinking of you, not your money.” 

“T must talk of that, and of what it leads to. Paul’—with a 
sudden gesture she planted her arms firmly on the table, and 
looked into his face with eyes that had grown hard, or desperate, 
but which carried in them the spirit of determination—“I did 
wrong to marry you. I had no right to shirk my difficulties in 
any such way. If marriage had come in the ordinary way—if I 
had loved and been loved, and had agreed to give up the money 
and take the man who was everything to me, I should have been 
right enough, it seems to me. But as it is, I was wrong.” 

“Let us hope you will come to think differently. If——” 

“T asked you to hear me out. I knowl am in your hands. I 
know what the law is; it gives a man absolute power over the 
woman who has married him. If he bids her, she must go with 
him and do what he likes, whether she likes or not. You can do 
that with me if you choose. My life has been wretched enough; 
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you can make it a hell on earth if it pleases you. But I don’t 
think you will, if I tell you that the idea of carrying out our 
bargain makes me feel—as if I should die in performing it. I 
know I have wronged you. I know I owe you some compensation ; 
and I wish to make all that lies in my power. This money that I 
have been speaking of, I want none of it. It is a curse to me, 
and a misery. I want to keep as little as I can—I will be very 
poor, and try to learn submission to my fate—but I know that 
you can use it as it ought to be used. It will free you from all 
your difficulties ; you will never need to trouble about Humphrey 
again; it would give me a little happiness to know that this 
horrible money was being spent on anything so sweet and good. 
If you will take it and do what you like with it, and let me go 
away somewhere where I can hide and be forgotten—that is what 
I mean, Paul—if you will do that, oh, how welcome you would be 
to every penny I have, ten times told! ” 

As he did not at first speak, she went on hurriedly, while she 
pushed towards him the books she had had in her hands, as if to 
heap one persuasive argument upon another. 

“T called at the bank and got this cheque-book, and gave them 
my new name, and said I supposed your cheques were the same 
as mine. They said, quite. That is the pass-book, and——” 

She started and shrank together suddenly. Paul burst into a 
loud, discordant laugh, harsh and dry, and without one note of 
amusement in it. 

“Splendid!” he exclaimed, and put his hand to his head, as if 
to support himself under the excessive wit of the joke. ‘“ Splendid! 
The master-stroke of all! Ha, ha! Oh, how rich! When Katty 
hears, how she will congratulate herself and me! ” 

He stopped abruptly. Laugh and words, harsh and dissonant 
as they were, had both stopped. He raised himself from his 
attitude of stooping backwards, and gave himself a kind of shake. 
together ; then made a step towards her, and stood close over her. 
His face was white to the very lips, and though he strove to speak, 
it was some time before any words would come. She, meanwhile, 
beginning to perceive that the emotions she had roused by her 
proposal were others than what she had calculated upon, was 
gazing up at him with wonder, in which some alarm was mingled. 

“ Peril,” at last he said, in a harsh, broken voice, which did not 
sound in the least like his own, “if a man had come to me and 
proposed anything to me which implied such an opinion of me as 
is implied by what you suggest, I should have struck him across 
the mouth to choke him with his own insolence. As you are a 
woman, and, before the sight of God in heayen, the woman who is 
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my wife, I can do nothing. I see now what you think about me— 
would that you had left me any delusion about yourself! I was 
a cur, it seems, which would swallow any garbage so long as he 
was paid to do it. It pains me, since I can imagine how dis- 
appointed you will be, to have to tell you that Iam a man, the 
sort of man they call a gentleman, not the thing you think. Put 
your money away.” 

She sat almost cowering, gazing up at him like one paralysed, 
and made no answer and no movement. 

“T understand what you want,” he went on, and his tones had 
become more composed but his words stung her, and she felt as 
if she burnt under them; “I understand what you want—or 
rather what you do not want. Peril,” his voice shook strongly for 
a moment, “why, in Heaven’s name, do you suppose I married 
you?” 

She shook her head speechlessly. 

“For your money? Because I was poor and pinched, and you 
could give me ease and plenty? When did I ever give you to 
suppose that ease and plenty were more to me than honour and 
honesty? There are men that doit, you think, ay, and women 
too, and I would not be too hard on them; but I had set you up 
on a different pedestal. If any one had told me you could give 
yourself to a man who would sell himself to you for your money, 
I would have told him he lied. We are by way of telling home- 
truths this afternoon. Let me explain myself clearly. You have 
fallen so low, so unutterably beneath what I imagined it was 
possible for you to sink to—for you have first married me, and 
then showed me what you thought me, and, in consequence, what 
creature you could marry—so low you have sunk that I do not 
think I shall ever care to look upon your face again. Keep your 
money. Take your freedom. I have lost all wish to deprive 
you of it. You took me for a hound, and you have married 
the hound and taken his name. God forbid that I should ever 
meddle with a woman who could do such a thing!” 

Lawford picked up his hat, turned on his heel, and walked out 
of the room and out of the house. 

An hour afterwards Peril was still in the attitude in which he 
had left her—her arms spread upon the table, her head prone 
upon them, uttering every now and then a fluttering, low and 
broken crying, as of some animal which is mortally hurt. 
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CuarTter XXXIII. 
AFTERWARDS. 


Perit might very likely have remained where, and as she was, for 
hours, if nothing had disturbed her—prostrate in mind and body, 
feeling as if her life and any shred or ray of self-respect which 
she might ever have possessed had been stripped from her for 
ever. She felt herself vile, and an outcast. Paul’s biting words 
had opened her eyes in a way she had never experienced before ; 
while she shrank and writhed under the recollection of them, she 
told herself after all that they were not half strong enough to 
describe the truth. She was ail that he had said, and worse. She 
had never taken him for what he said she had; but she had felt 
careless about him, had played with him in a violent and insolent 
manner, and had finally offered him a gratuitous insult, whose 
nature and extent she understood the instant that he had ceased 
speaking to her. He had doubtless spoken the truth, and said no 
more than she deserved, when he had told her that she had sunk 
beneath his contempt, and that she was welcome to her freedom, 
for he had lost all desire to deprive her of it. Now she under- 
stood what she had lost, and worshipped it in proportion to its 
entire removal from her grasp, or from the possibility of her ever 
being able to approach any nearer to it. 

Round and round a circle of thoughts like this her wearied 
brain went wandering, and her body was every now and then 
shaken with a little shudder as she recollected how terrible Paul 
had looked, standing over her with his changed face, his white lips, 
his kind blue eyes turned cold as steel ; the scorn, the unutterable, 
withering contempt of his tones and gestures. If she lived to be 
a hundred she could never outlive this day, nor its shame, nor the 
fact that she had shown herself so dense and so mistaken as to 
commit this action. It branded her, in her own mind, as 
effectually as if the tale had been written upon her forehead for 
all to read. 

She heard no sounds in the house, no movement, no entrance 
of any one into theroom. The first thing that roused her was the 
touch of a pair of hands on her shoulders, and a woman’s voice 
speaking her name—a voice which was broken and thick with 
tears. She raised her haggard face and saw Margaret, and, 
absorbed though she was in her shame and her woe, she realised 
that there was a change in the face of the other. She had carried 
the fear of calamity in her expression before; now she wore the 
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look which tells that the calamity has entered and been con- 
summated, that the stroke has been dealt. 

“IT did not know you were here,” said Margaret. “Has your 
husband not been?” 

“He has been, and gone; and has told me he never wishes to 
look upon my face again,” said Peril. 

“ But, my dear child, you must not give way to such fancies,” 
said Margaret soothingly, forgetting her own catastrophe. 

“ Don’t touch me,” said Peril; “you don’t know what a wretch 
Tam! You don’t know what sort of a creature you are harbour- 
ing in your house. I have only found out myself this afternoon.” 

The natural thought that came into Margaret’s mind was one 
of pity for Peril. She feared that Lawford had been specious and 
bad; she noted the cheque-book and the bank pass-book which 
lay upon the table, and she was filled with an uneasy appre- 
hension ; she seemed to see troubles looming up in a long vista 
for the unhappy girl who had married an adventurer, and had 
already begun to experience his ill-usage. 

“Let us not talk about me,” said Peril. ‘Something has 
happened to you, I can see. Is it——” 

“Tt is all over!” said Margaret in a broken whisper. “He 
died with his poor tongue paralysed, and his eyes trying to tell 
me something. Oh, my father! my father!” 

Her grief allowed of tears. She bowed her head upon her 
hands, and rocked herself in her sorrow, and wept; and Peril 
watched her, and, for the first time in her life, felt the power and 
the necessity of offering consolation to another. Out of her own 
great misfortune she could make a comfort, by showing some one 
else how much worse her case was than that other's. She went 
and knelt down before Margaret, and said to her : 

“Margaret, I know you are very sad, but I wish I was as sad as 
you are. I wish I had nothing worse to think of than you have, 
and that I could sit down and think how good my father had been 
to me, and how I loved him. Will you let me stay here for a 
little while? I will give you no trouble if you will let me explain 
now what has happened to me.” 

Margaret stayed her tears and listened while Peril told her 
what had taken place between her and Lawford. She reproduced 
each word of each of them throughout the interview, and repeated 
them steadily, clearly, and distinctly, and wound up : 

“T do not know what will become of me in the future. I think 
he will go back to Wiswell, and to his sister, and will tell her 
what I have done; and she will hate me, as I deserve to be hated. 
I cannot go there. Will you let me stay with you? I feel safe 
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with you; I feel as if I should not go quite mad while I am 
near you.” 

Margaret, “ large-brained woman” as she was, understood and 
sympathised with a broad and great sympathy. She knew ina 
moment that, grief or no grief on her part, here was a task ready 
to her hand, a need and a want and a misfortune quite as great as 
any she had ever battled with or tried to alleviate in courts and 
alleys and slums of the city. It was here, under her own roof, 
appealing to her for help, crying out for support. She had 
always asked in her prayers for the work that was meet for her, 
and if the work came, it was surely her part to do it, and not be 
fastidious as to the hour in which it was given her todo. Nay, 
she was able to recognise the great truth that this task, by whom- 
soever set, whether intended or not, was qualified to alleviate her 
own sorrow, and to enlarge her sympathies. She realised this 
dimly ; its influence was with her. Perhaps she actually put it 
in the more prosaic shape of saying that, since circumstances had 
thrown Peril on her protection, it would be inhuman not to afford 
it to her. In any case, she at once yielded full and hearty 
consent to the girl’s prayer that she might stay with her. She 
told her to stay, and have no thought of going away—sorrow 
medicines sorrow. And in this house of mourning, Peril, in the 
stress of the shipwreck herself had made, or seemed to have 
made, of her life, found shelter and harbour, rest and an abiding- 
place, if not calm weather or cloudless skies. 

* a * * * * 

And the days passed on and grew into weeks, and she was still 
there, and remained there; and Margaret, in the solitude which 
had fallen upon her life, and in the work which had suddenly 
overtaken her, found consolation in Peril’s company. The proba- 
tion period in some lives comes late. Margaret Hankinson was 
eight-and-twenty, and hers had just begun. 

As had been anticipated, her father’s will left her his entire 
property, and constituted her its sole executrix and the adminis- 
tratrix of his estate. And, since Mr. Nowell’s will had left his 
estate in Hankinson’s management, it followed that during the 
suspense about Hugh, Margaret became practically the head of 
the great business as well as the executrix of her father’s pro- 
perty. She had her task set, and it was an onerous one; but, as 
has been said, she was something of a genius. Her father’s one 
false step, the divergence into speculations with his master’s 
money, he had long since made good. Mr. Nowell’s death, and 
the immense responsibilities which had with it devolved upon him, 
had sobered him, fortunately, instead of emboldening him, and 
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had checked his tendency to speculation. For the past year the 
business had been conducted on purely legitimate principles. It 
may be added that, from the time of Mr. Nowell’s death, Mr. 
Hankinson had been subjected to a kind of surveillance which he 
had not experienced before, that of the solicitors who acted in all 
legal concerns, and who of course now stepped in in many things 
where formerly nothing would have been needed but to get Mr. 
Nowell’s signature. Where they interfered, they investigated, 
and Mr. Hankinson had found it best to keep within bounds. 
But they had no power to buy and sell, or to manage any com- 
mercial transactions. This now fell entirely upon Margaret, and 
she proceeded in a characteristic way. She had heard her father 
speak with approval of a certain Robert Marsden, one of the fore- 
men, as being a man who had worked his way from the position 
of an office-boy—a lad who swept and dusted, and carried home 
six shillings a week to his mother—to his present place. Mar- 
garet went down to the office, sent for Mr. Marsden, and conversed 
with him, using her own judgment as to his capacities, and 
deciding greatly by what he said of his subordinates and fellow- 
officials. Her impression was a favourable one. She promoted 
Marsden to the post of head manager, subject to herself. She 
frankly told him of her ignorance, and that she would have to 
depend upon his honour and honesty; she exacted from him that no 
transactions should be accomplished without being first submitted 
to her, and added that, for the future, her time would be devoted 
first and foremost to this task. She approved of the young man’s 
quiet, homely, but shrewd way of speaking, and was pleased to 
find that he did not seem particularly elated by his sudden pro- 
motion. She arranged with him to be at the office at certain 
hours every day, and feeling that she could do no more, went 
home again, full of anxiety and with her mind preoccupied with this 
new, strange, and bewildering thing, which must henceforth take 
up so much of her time and thoughts. She set herself steadily to 
work to learn her business, for it was literally that which she had 
to do, with the additioual anxiety of feeling that even while she 
was learning, as a tyro, she was as much responsible as if she 
had been a hoary-headed man of business. She found she had 
been fortunate in her choice of an assistant, partly no doubt by 
chance, partly from her own pretty keen insight into worth and 
character. But she felt harassed and worn with the new and 
onerous undertaking ; it was not what she would have chosen, it 
was not what she liked, but it was what she felt bound to do, and 
she did it, though she felt her youth and her brightness slipping 
away from her with wonderful rapidity. 
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So was carried on a sort of romance of commercial life, for it 
was nothing else—a romance which caused emotions vivid enough 
in those concerned in it, but was unknown beyond their immediate 
circle. So it came to pass that the vast estate of old James 
Nowell passed virtually into the fragile hands of “a couple of 
lasses,” as he would himself have said; and he had always felt 
and expressed coarsely enough the most unbounded contempt for 
women in any matters of business. 

This digression is by no means intended as a vindication of the 
capacities of women to manage not only such little business as 
they may in the ordinary course of events be blessed—or cursed— 
with, but also such great businesses as this in question. Any one 
who knows anything about our manufacturing districts does not 
need to be told that they contain business women, women who 
conduct their factories, buy their yarn and their weft, attend the 
markets, and compete successfully enough with their rough rivals 
—and they are rough indeed, sometimes. Nor would it be a new 
thing to some people to hear of women who, whether their names 
figure as members of the London Stock Exchange or not, are 
virtually members of that august confraternity. 

Margaret Hankinson had no ambition to be a cotton manu- 
facturer on a large scale, but circumstances forced the position 
upon her; and she accepted it, and along with it the other 
anxieties of those circumstances. 

Not the least was the one attending the possible fate of Hugh 
Nowell. In the multitude of her concerns for his benefit if he 
lived—for that of his heiress, Peril, if he proved to be dead— 
Margaret had had literally no time for the indulgence of senti- 
mental sorrows. Many a time, in the midst of her dry affairs, a 
sudden thrill shot through her as she felt a grim doubt about the 
use of them in any case. Hugh, for whose sake they were being 
made, might be dead, his bones might be bleaching now in some 
lone recess of that mysterious land to which he had gone. She 
looked forward with sickening qualms to the prospect of long 
years spent in suspense: at the end of that time, whether he were 
living or dead, the law would treat him as if he were dead. The 
light of her life would have been quenched long before then—and 
—but then came a revulsion of feeling, thankfulness for this 
work that had to be done, this drudgery that must be daily gone 
through at the risk of loss and disaster. It at least kept her 
thoughts from dwelling too intensely and too monotonously upon 
all the possible horrors that might have befallen the wilful, 
handsome, bright-faced lad who had taken her heart by storm, 
and overcome her better judgment, and been selfish with the 
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airy, reckless selfishness of youth, which can sin so gracefully in 
this respect as to make us almost offer our congratulations upon 
the faculty it possesses of doing what it likes, without regard to 
others. 

Margaret kept her own counsel. She was one day asked by 
Peril, who seemed to have sobered down into a very sedate, grave 
young woman, with wistful eyes and a melancholy mouth, “if 
there were no means of making inquiries about Hugh ?” 

Margaret almost smiled. 

The question showed so very plainly how entirely he had passed 
as an object of sentiment out of Peril’s heart, and, as it were, 
range of vision altogether. There was indeed no danger of any 
rivalry between them. 

“Do you suppose I have not seen to that?” said Margaret. “I 
have engaged a person, a man whom I know and thoroughly 
confide in, to go to Melbourne and make every possible inquiry. 
If human means can find him, living or dead ”—and her brave 
mouth trembled for a moment, and her steadfast eyes filled—“I 
shall hear of him some time. Did you really think I was sitting 
here quietly without making any attempt of the sort?” 

Peril looked a little embarrassed ; she felt a little shame to 
think how utterly indifferent she had become on this subject. 
Was it really possible or conceivable that love for Hugh Nowell, 
disappointment and anger at his slighting her, had been the 
original cause which had brought about her present position ? 
Why, now, if it were not for Margaret’s sake—for she adored her— 
she would have found it difficult to get up any keen hopes or 
fears about him. If she heard that he was dead, she would be 
sorry of course; it would be sad to think of a bright young life 
quenched so soon and so sorrowfully; but he would have brought 
it a good deal upon himself, as she had done, and it was better to 
die than live under such circumstances. As for thinking of him 
as an object of love or hate, as potent to cause a thrill of joy or 
fear in her, she felt half amused, wholly ashamed, as she conned 
over the past, and acknowledged that, incredible though it seemed, 
it had once been so, 

There was another name, not that of Hugh Nowell, which she 
sometimes whispered to herself when she was alone, though she 
never spoke it aloud; and this name, and the image of him who 
bore it, had power to shake her to her very soul. 

Margaret, when she had first heard of Peril’s marriage, had 
thought vaguely to herself that if Lawford could master her, all 
would be well. He had mastered her, so that in every thought 
and every action she referred to him mentally ; he had subdued 
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her, mind and soul—not of set purpose, but by chance. He had 
mastered her in such a way that, though she never spoke his 
name, her whole life was a sort of dedication to him; now that 
she had the prospect of never seeing him again, he filled a greater 
space in her thoughts, her ideas, her prayers—when she made 
them—than any one of the real and present things and persons 
she encountered. Every new fece, every fresh conversation, every 
book she read, picture she saw, or strain of music that she might 
hear, she interpreted, not of her own natural mind, but by some 
ideal measure, supposed to belong to him. She had wronged and 
insulted him. She had treated him like a cur—so he had told 
her. He had on the spot, and with the speed of lightning, showed 
her that he was a man, and one who was stronger than she was; 
and she had been his slave from that moment. 

It seemed a pity, if he wished for compensation—of which, 
however, he gave no sign—that there appeared to be no chance 
of his ever learning this fact. 


PART IV. 
THE LIFTED BURDEN. 





Cuapter XXXIV. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Ir was November, eighteen months later—a memorable November 
of a memorable year. A dashing, slashing Government had been 
gloriously pursuing a spirited foreign policy for some time, gaily 
annexing a kingdom here, and a province there; light-heartedly 
sending our millions and our men, the one to be buried in a limbo 
so dark that no man could penetrate it—the other to be cut to 
pieces in Afghan fastnesses, or butchered by African savages, who 
took the liberty to defend what they were foolish enough to 
consider their country, to which they had a right; this spirited 
foreign policy had for some three years been reigning glorious 
and triumphant abroad, with the usual results at home. 

There was a depression, black and profound, over the prospects 
of the manufacturing and commercial world. As yet, the situation 
had not come toa crisis—as yet, the storm had not burst; it 
might be described as in a condition of gathering clouds. The 
first mutterings of the thunder had been heard: here some well- 
known bank came down with a crash, and before men’s faces had 
recovered their colour, the alarm was sounded from another side ; 
one heard of the downfall of some old commercial house, on whose 
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stability those who knew would have staked their own reputations. 
These were the big towers; when they fell the shock resounded 
and made the welkin ring. No one heeded the crowd of little 
cardboard fabrics, mushrooms of a day, tents pitched a week before, 
which came tumbling down on every side. 

When the giants were tottering, one had no time to watch the 
destruction amongst the pigmies. The danger had not gone far 
enough yet to cause panic. There were pale faces and suspicious 
looks already, and quick interrogations, and anxious countenances 
flitting about amongst the crowds on ’Change; but as yet the 
great merchant princes stood steady, though if all the growls 
that were growled over the Darkingford morning papers at each 
fresh glorious feat of arms, and each new crash in the commercial 
world, could have been collected together, they would have 
amounted toa tolerably ominous roar, coming, too, from the centre 
whose verdicts, given amidst its smoke and its grimy toilers, are 
said to rule England. 

Where the shoe was really pinching, and that almost intolerably, 
was in the masses, in the working classes, where there was 
darkness, and bitter poverty, and passionate discontent, and an 
ominously irritable temper shown. 

Most of the Darkingford merchants were anxiously hoping that 
the Government might be signally defeated on the subject of a 
loan of several millions for war purposes. So far, both the Houses 
had appeared, with few exceptions, to be carried on with the 
stream, and to be blinded by the chimerical glory abroad to what 
was going on at home. But of late many of the large towns had 
been intimating to their representatives, through the emphatic 
vehicles of mass meetings, passing strong resolutions almost 
without dissentient voices, that they were tired of what one 
popular orator denominated “ Government fireworks for which the 
people had to pay.” It was hoped that in the course of some 
important divisions which were expected to take place that this 
temper outside would be shown to the Ministry, who must either 
moderate their zeal for British interests abroad, or—go out, and 
let the Opposition go through the same process of a triumphant 
entrance into power, a gradually dwindling majority, and a final 
exit without pride and without distinction. On the outside view 
of it, one wonders how rational men are to be found to go so often 
through the sorry performance. 

In the meantime Darkingford was in a state of commercial 
gloom befitting its name. Amongst the poor there was real, bitter 
poverty and pinching; amongst the better off there was here 
and there a breakdown and bankruptcy ; but on the whole a sort 
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of reckless playing with the danger, for never had there been 
a gayer winter—so everyone said—never more entertainments 
and amusements more abundantly attended. Never, said some 
observers, had the string of carriages been so long at the doors of 
theatres and concert-rooms. Others who looked a little deeper, 
might have replied that never had private hospitality been so 
scant; one may go to many concerts and theatres for a quarter of 
the money which it costs to give one big ball or rout or dinner- 
party ; and many Darkingford tradesmen, with rueful faces, could 
have attested to the shortcomings in this direction. 

The house in Queen Street, where Margaret Hankinson and 
Peril lived together, had abated nothing of its usual order, for the 
reason that nothing could well have been more simple than that 
order. 

Peril sat reading one afternoon by the light of a lamp, lifting 
her head now and then, and looking at the timepiece. She was 
alone, and she seemed to expect some one or something. 

The street was a quiet one, but at last she heard wheels. A 
carriage stopped before the door, and very soon afterwards 
Margaret Hankinson stood in the room. She looked very much 
older, there was no doubt, for her eighteen months’ business and 
other experiences. There was gravity and anxiety in her face 
now, as she stood by the table and unfastened her sealskin slowly. 

“ Well?” said Peril. 

“ Well, the vote has been given for short time.” 

“ All of you?” 

“Most of us. There are one or two who mean to hold out. I 
should have liked to hold out too, for the sake of the people. It 
is pitiful, with winter coming on so fast—indeed it is here to- 
night, if ever it was—but I dared not risk it. Ifit had been my 
own business I would have done, and trusted to Providence, or 
whatever it is that sees to things.” 

“My impression is that things are not ‘seen to,’ as you call it, 
at all,” said Peril, with a little curl of her lip. “ There’s a little 
conceited creature called man more peculiarly incapable of taking 
care of himself and others than any other created thing, because 
he knows just enough to prevent him from seeing how ignorant 
he is, and the whole universe is committed to his keeping. That's 
how things are ‘ seen to’!” 

“ What a fine piece of cynical philosophy! Seated over a good 
fire, with a novel in your hand, it is so easy to spin out phrases 
like that, and roll them off, and they sound fine!” said Margaret, 
laying her jacket aside. “If you had been with me this afternoon 
—there was just one other woman besides myself—in the midst 
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of an assemblage of the most rough-hewn, hard-headed, blunt, 
uncivil, clever sort of men you ever saw together, you would have 
felt that woman is ignorant, whatever man may be.” 

“Didn’t you feel rather proud—you are twenty-nine—a young 
woman of twenty-nine standing there, on an equality with any of 
them, the representative of one of the greatest firms in all the lot 
of them?” 

“ Proud ! good gracious!” said Margaret; but there was a little 
flutter round her lips which told that she was not altogether 
indifferent to the position she had filled at the meeting of 
employers which had been called to consider what would be the 
best way to meet and tide over the present most serious depres- 
sion in their trade—that of spinning yarn, and also of weaving 
cotton cloth. 

“ Did you say anything?” asked Peril. 

“Certainly not, except to give my vote when called upon. The 
other lady did. She was a Mrs. Dobson, of Shawfield. I believe 
she has two immense factories, which she managed, after her 
husband died, for her son, her only child. Just when he came of 
age he died too. And they say that, to keep herself going at all, 
and to fight her grief, she kept on this work, and now it is second 
nature to her. She is a harsh, hard specimen, speaks with a 
broad Lancashire accent, and she is one of those who mean to go 
on with full time for the present. She got a little out of order 
denouncing the Government in no measured terms. I must say 
I agreed with every word that she said; but I thought it best to 
hold my peace. Then I had to go to the office and see Robert 
Marsden, and tell him about serving the notice, and then I came 
home.” 

“* Where you mean to stay, I suppose?” 

“No, I don’t. I shall just sit and worry about this business if 
I stop at home; that’s where it seems to me that men have the 
pull over us in these things. They can put them away when 
they leave their offices.” 

“Well, I heard Mr. Whitworth saying, the other day, that 
some of his happiest strokes of business had been hit upon out of 
office hours. But nevermind. You would worry. What then?” 

“Oh, I shall go to the concert. It’s this new thing ; this 
‘Faust, of Berlioz. I always go to hear anything that has any 
connection with ‘Faust.’ You must come too.” 

“T did not think of it.” 

“Qh yes, you must. And we must get dressed at once, and 
have dinner, for it begins half an hour earlier. It is long, they 
say.” 


- 
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“Long, is it? Oh dear!” said Peril, little knowing to what 
she was going. But she saw that Margaret’s mind was far more 
full of anxiety than she would own, and that she was bent upon 
going to the concert in order to drive this anxiety away, for a 
time, at least. 

Peril would have done anything for her, for Margaret had 
taken her with a strong hand and pulled her out of her morbid 
gloom and despair, and had made a new creature of her—under- 
standing her, sympathising with her, and, at the same time, 
reproving her and putting her straight in a manner that no one 
else had done. Peril had adored Mrs. Trelawney; she still 
cherished a great fondness for her, enhanced, perhaps, by the 
distance that was between them; but Mrs. Trelawney’s nature 
was in every possible way a smaller and narrower one than that 
of Margaret Hankinson. Her views of doing good to Peril were 
bounded by the idea of keeping her money in good hands, and 
marrying her into a county family—“ making a lady of her,” as 
it might be vulgarly expressed. Margaret had had another aim— 
she had striven to make a woman of her—and she had undoubt- 
edly wrought a great change in her in the right direction. 
There were few topics which they had not discussed, even to the 
separation between Peril and Lawford. Margaret had said: 

“Tt is not often that the sinning party can make the first 
advances; generally it is the one who forgives that has to hold 
out a hand. But I can quite see that he could never do that, at 
least except under most extraordinary circumstances.” 

“Under none, that I can see. He never wishes to see me 
again. If he had made a mistake about me I might agree with 
you; but you see he didn’t. I was what he said. I had done the 
thing that made him leave me.” 

“Yes!” said Margaret, as if that did not convey much 
meaning to her mind. 

“You don’t mean,” said Peril, for whom the subject seemed to 
have a fascination, “ that you would ever advise me to have the 
presumption to address him?” 

“Tf a proper opportunity offered, I should say you ought 
certainly to express your contrition to him.” 

“That would be a mockery. Besides, I do not believe I shall 
ever see him again. I have no doubt he has gone to South Africa 
with his sister. If I had not behaved like a mad woman, and a bad 
woman too, he could have gone to Australia to look after Hugh, 
instead of your having to pay a stranger, who will not do it half 
so well, and who, I am persuaded, is just lingering on and letting 
you give him money, and doing nothing.” 
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“T have every confidence in my agent,” said Margaret, repressing 
either a smile or a look of pain; it is difficult, sometimes, to 
distinguish between the two. 

This evening, as they were going upstairs to dress, a letter was 
put into Peril’s hands. 

“From Wiswell. Why, it is Uncle Wistar’s writing,” she 
said. 


“ My pear Niece Perit, 

“For the last three weeks I have been feeling a very old 
man, and have been laid up with lumbago into the bargain. I 
feel very much like a farm machine that has got too rusty for any 
oiling to do any more good to it; only that’s a bad comparison, 
because, thank the Lord, I shall have worn out, not rusted, when 
my time comes. But this is to say that, if you are in good health, 
az I hope, and have a little leisure, it would gladden an old 
man, and do him much good, to see ye. It’s perhaps not for very 
long that he would detain you from your more congenial 
friends. My back is so bad I can say no more. Let me hear 
from ye. 

“ Your loving uncle, 
“Gro. WisTAR.” 


“‘T shall go to-morrow, without any loss of time,” said Peril, 
with a rush of compunction at the thought of the lonely old man 
who had been so good to her, and whom she had neglected, 
because she feared to go within twenty miles of Wiswell Grange. 


“IT need not send him word,” she repeated within herself; “I will 
00.” 


And with this resolution she set off with Margaret to the 
concert. 

















